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Doaperry declared that ‘to write and read comes | 


by nature ;’ and if we but interpret him rightly, 


he was perfectly justified in his opinion. It will 


be remembered, however, that Pope thought some- | 


what differently. In one of his most celebrated 
couplets he has it that 


True ease in writing comes from art, not chance, 
As those move easiest who have learn’d to dance. 


At first sight, it might seem that the two judg- 
ments can hardly consist with each other. But 
their self-contradiction is really only on the sur- 
face. Dogberry’s remark very well expresses the 
fact that without an overpowering natural instinct 
to expression, no one can become a distinguished 
writer. On the other hand, the saying of Pope 
emphasises the truth, which all literary history 
bears out, that mastery of language comes only of 
the most strenuous endeavour, It has often been 
remarked that writers of the very highest order 
are far more rare than musicians or painters 
of the same high rank in their respective arts. 
During the last two thousand years the world 
has seen only some half-dozen poets of the first 
rank ; whereas, even during the last two hundred, 
the number of first-rate musical composers is con- 
siderably larger than this. The usual explana- 
tion given of the fact seems entirely satisfactory. 
What forms the materials of the writer is clear and 
definite thought ranging over the whole field of 
human life, with language adequate to it; and a 
moment’s consideration shows that to master such 
materials implies a vastly greater effort than is 
demanded of the painter or the musical composer. 

It is interesting to consider the various methods 
by which great writers have trained themselves 
to perfection in their art. The other day a con- 
temporary took the world into his confidence, and 
gave us a curious history of the apprenticeship he 
served as a man of letters, The account of Mr 
Louis Stevenson is doubly interesting, from the 
fact that it is specially in style, as distinct from 
matter, that he has won the praise of critics, The 
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wonderful.range of his vocabulary and his sing- 


ular felicity in the choice of words arrested atten- 
tion at the very outset of hig literary career. In 
his case, therefore, the method he followed in 
attaining this perfection has a special interest. 
From boyhood, he tells us, it was his habit to 
carry about with him a note-book and pencil, and 
on every possible occasion to set himself to write 
a description of the objects around him. Such 
exclusive attention to mere expression—for the 
subject, he tells us, was entirely indifferent to him 
—must, it is evident, bring with it its own draw- 
backs. The critics, as might have been expected, 
have not been slow to find in the work of Mr 
Stevenson distinct evidence of this peculiar self- 
discipline. They have all along seen, they assert, 
that his capital defect as a writer is that his 
expression much outruns his thinking ; and they 
point to his early training as the evident cause of 
the disproportion. 

It is curious, however, that a somewhat similar 
discipline was pursued by the most exquisite of 
American prose-writers, Nathaniel Hawthorne. 
Hawthorne, as is felt even by those who find 
little interest in his stories, is unapproachable in 
the art of saying the subtlest things in the simplest 
and most graceful way. His art in this respect is 
so consummate that it can be best described in 
Dogberry’s words, as coming by nature. Yet so 
far is this from being the case, that all through 
life, Hawthorne had that habit which Mr Steven- 
son practised in his youth. Whenever circum: 
stances would permit, he made a point of elabor- 
ately noting all the experiences of each day. At 
home, for example, he set himself to describe the 
minute changes of nature in his daily walks. His 
American note-books are filled with trivial details, 
which can have interested him only as affording 
scope for practice in writing. 

The method of acquiring a good style practised 
last century—by Adam Smith, amongst others 
—was assiduous translation from great foreign 
writers. From this practice it was supposed that 
two good results must follow. In translating a 
sentence, we have a detinite thought before us, = 
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which we must find an exact equivalent in our 
own speech. Hence, it was supposed that the 
assiduous practice of translation must necessarily 
teach that prime quality in all good writing— 
precision. Again, in translating a great writer, 
we are carried beyond our own range of thought 
and feeling, from which it should follow that the 
range of our vocabulary should necessarily be 
widened. This method has one advantage over 
the other—it is not so apt to lead to the use 
ef words as mere counters, but keeps constantly 
before us the organic connection which should 
hold between thought and language. Yet few 
would nowadays recommend this practice to one 
really desirous of acquiring the habit of clear and 
simple expression. ‘The translator in time inevit- 
ably acquires something of the tones and idioms 
of the language from which he translates. Gibbon 
is an example of a writer who lost something of 
the simplicity of his native idiom by his constant 
use of French. It would seem, indeed, that an 
equal acquaintance with any two languages pre- 
cludes the perfectly idiomatic use of either. 

Readers of Benjamin Franklin’s autobiography 
will remember how diligently he strove to 
acquire a good English style. The method he 
ehiefly practised was one which many great writers 
have followed. His practice was to read over a 

assage from some approved author, and then in 
is own words strive to give the same sense. By 
a comparison of his own composition with the 
original, he was taught by that most effective of 
all forms of instruction—the contrast between a 
good and a bad model. It cannot be said that 
Franklin with all his industry ever attained to 
what is called distinction of style; he writes 
eget and simply and in entire keeping with 
is subject, but the dryness of his manner is 
perhaps in some measure due to the excessive 
— of this mechanical method in his youth. 
t is easy to see, indeed, that all these methods 
earried to excess must result in the loss of that 
spontaneity and individuality which should mark 
every man’s writing not less than his speech and 
demeanour. When thought and experience do 
not keep pace with power of expression, we may 
have brilliancy indeed, but never that highest 
grace or power which belongs only to language 
coming straight from the heart. 

There is still another discipline, to the practice 
of which many distinguished prose-writers have 
attributed much of their skill in the use of lan- 
guage. This is the practice of verse-making in 
youth. Undoubtedly, of all modes of literary 
training this is the one most likely to lead to 
the best results. In the first place, these writers 
practised it not in the spirit of mere mechanical 
exercise, but in the inspiring delusion that poetry 
was their natural mode of expression. The exer- 
eise practised in this spirit can never become a 
mere forcing process. Thought, emotion, and lan- 
guage have in this case free, natural play ; and 
the whole man grows as nature meant. The 
delusion soon passes; but in the meantime the 
mind has passed through a training which for 
the purposes of literature is invaluable. The 
most practised poets bear testimony to the intense 
mental concentration required to produce even 
fairly good verse. Byron, who had greater facility 
than most of his brethren, declared that it was 
necessary to write every day for years even to 


rhyme well. Besides the exigences of rhyme and 
metre, which make their own difficulties, the 
tests in the choice and rejection of words are 
infinitely finer in verse than in prose. In the 
composition of a single couplet, the number of 
words called up and rejected is truly surprising, 
as any one who tries his hand will find. A 
curious notion once prevailed that it was impos- 
sible in the nature of things to be at once a great 
poet and a great prose-writer. In view of the 
history of literature, it is strange how this idea 
should have arisen. For magnificence of prose 
style no English writer has surpassed Milton. 
Edmund Burke took Dryden as his model in the 
qualities of strength and precision. For grace 
and simplicity, the poets Gray, Cowper, and Gold- 
smith hold the first place in our literature. 
Sainte-Beuve, the greatest of French critics, is a 
conspicuous example of the value of such a dis- 
cipline. In his youth he mistook the true bent 
of his genius, and cultivated poetry. He after- 
wards discovered his mistake ; but he was fully 
aware that he could not have chosen a better 
mode of preparing himself for the work he after- 
wards did. 

The moral of all this is that Dogberry’s remark, 
true enough so far as it goes, must undoubtedly 
be supplemented by the maxim of Pope. The 
stanza of the poet, the paragraph of the prose- 
writer, where every word sceins to find its place 
as by some inevitable law of nature, is in reality 
the consummate result of an apprenticeship the 
most stringent and exacting in the world. ‘At 
length, exclaims Goethe—‘at length, after forty 
years, I have learned to write German.’ It sur- 
prises us to learn how hard even the most original 
and spontaneous of poets have toiled at their art. 
Burns is supposed to have owed less to premedita- 
tion than almost any other poet, yet we know that 
he was acquainted with all the great English poets, 
and that he read them in such a way that no 
academic training could have more successfully 
set all his faculties at work. Heine has the 
reputation of being the most spontaneous of lyrical 
poets; yet it was reported but the other day 
that one of his songs, which had struck every 
one as being as unforced as a bird’s warble, was 
written and rewritten some half-dozen times, the 
poet’s blurred manuscript revealing the mental 
struggle that had gone to its production. It may 
be an inadequate definition of genius to say that 
it is an ‘intinite capacity of taking pains.’ The 
words at all events express the inevitable con- 
ditions under which it can alone manifest itself. 


THIS MORTAL COIL 
CHAPTER XXXV.—RETRIBUTION. 


Ox the horror and drudgery of those next. few 
weeks, while Hugh, in a fever of shame and dis- 
gust, was anxiously and wearily making difficult 
arrangements, financial or otherwise, for that hope- 
less flitting to the sunny South, that loomed ahead 
so full of gloom and wretchedness for himself 
and Winifred! There was nothing for it left 
now but to face the unspeakable, to endure the 
unendurable. He must go through with it all, 
let it cost what it might. For at least in the 
end he had one comfort. At San Remo, Winifred 
would find out she was mistaken ; there was no 
Elsie at all, there or elsewhere. 


— 
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Meanwhile, Winifred grew rapidly worse, so 
ill, that even Hugh began to perceive it, and 
despaired of being able to carry her in safety to 
San Remo. The shock at the Relfs’ had told 
seriously upon her weak and shattered constitu- 
tion; the constant friction of her relations with 
Hugh continued to tell upon it every day that 
passed over her. The motherless girl and childless 
mother brooded in secret over her great grief ; she 
had no one, absolutely no one on earth who could 
sympathise with her in her terrible trouble. She 
longed to fling herself upon Elsie’s bosom—the 
dear old Elsie that had once been, the Elsie that 
perhaps could still understand her—and to ery 
aloud to her for pity, for sympathy. When she 
got to San Remo, she sometimes thought, she 
would tell all—every word—to Elsie; and Elsie at 
least must be very much changed if in spite of all 
she could not feel for her. 

Proud as she was, she would throw herself on 
Elsie’s mercy. Elsie had wronged her, and she 
would tell all to Elsie. But not to Hugh. Hugh 
was hard and cold and unyielding as steel. It 
would not be for long. She would soon be re- 
leased. And then Hugh—— She shrank from 
thinking it. 


At last the day came for their journey South. 
They were going alone, without even a maid; glad 
to have paid the servants their arrears and escape 
alive from the clutches of the butchers and bakers. 
November fogs shrouded the world. Hugh had 
completed those vile transactions of his with the 
attorneys and the money-lenders, and felt faintly 
cheered by the actual metallic chink of gold for 
the journey rattling and jingling in his trousers’ 
pocket. But Winifred sat very weak and ill in 
the far corner of the first-class carriage that bore 
them away from Charing Cross Station. They had 
come up the day before from Almundham to town, 
and spent the night luxuriously in the rooms of 
the Métropole. You must make a dying woman 
comfortable. And Hugh had dropped round with 
defiant pride into the Cheyne Row Club, assuming 
in vain the old jaunty languid poetical air— 
‘of the days before he had degenerated into land- 
owning,’ Hatherley said afterwards—just to let 
recalcitrant Bohemia see for itself it hadn’t entirely 
crushed him by its jingling jibes and its scathing 
critiques of A Life's Philosophy. But the protest 
fell flat; it was indeed a feeble one: heedless 
Bohemia, engrossed after its wont with its last new 
favourite, the rising author of Lays of the African 
Lakeland, held out to Hugh Massinger of White- 
strand Hall its flabbiest right hand of lukewarm 
welcome. And this was the Bohemia that once 
had grasped his landless fingers with fraternal 
fervour of sympathetic devotion! The chilliness 
of his reception in the scene of his ancient popu- 
larity stung the Bard to the quick. No more for 
him the tabour, the cymbals, and the oaten pipe ; 
no more the blushful Cheyne Row Hippocrene. 
He felt himself démodé The rapid stream of 
London society and London thought had swept 
eddying past and left him stranded. Oh for some 
enchanted carpet of the Arabian Nights, to trans- 
port him back with a bound from his present self 
to those good old days of Thirds and Elsie ! 

But enchanted carpets are now unhappily out 
of date, and Channel steamers have quite super- 
seded the magical shallops of good Haroun-al- 


Raschid. In plain prose, the Straits were rough, 
and Winifred suffered severely from the tossing. 
At Calais, they took the through train for 
Marseilles, having secured a coupé-lit at Charing 
Cross beforehand. 

That was a terrible night, that night spent in 
the coupé-lit with Winifred: the most terrible 
Hugh had ever endured since the memorable 
evening when Elsie drowned herself. 

They had passed round Paris at gray dusk, in 
their comfortable through-carriage, by the Chemin 
de Fer de Ceinture to the Gare de Lyon, and were 
whirling along on their way to Fontainebleau 
through the shades of evening, when Winifred 
first broke the ominous silence she had preserved 
ever since they stopped at St-Denis. ‘It won’t 
be for long now,’ she said dryly, ‘and it will be 
so convenient for you to be at San Remo.’ 

Hugh’s heart sank once more within him. It 
was quite clear that Winifred thought Elsie was 
there. He wished to heaven she was, and that he 
was no murderer. Oh the weight that would 
have been lifted off his weary soul if only he 
could think it so! The three years’ misery that 
would rise like a mist from his uncertain path, 
if only he did not know to a certainty that 
Elsie lay buried at Orfordness in the shipwrecked | 
sailors’ graveyard by the Low Lighthouse. He 
looked across at Winifred as she sat in her place. 
She was pale and frail; her wasted cheeks showed 
white and hollow. As she leaned back there, 
with a cold light gleaming hard and chilly from 
her sunken blue eyes—those light blue eyes that 
he had never loved—those cruel blue eyes that 
he had learned at last to avoid with an instinctive 
shrinking, as they gazed through and through 
him with their flabby persistence—he said to him- 
self with a sigh of relief: ‘She can’t last long. 
Better tell her all, and let her know the truth. 
It could do no harm. She might die the happier. 
Dare I risk it, I wonder? Or is it too danger- 
ous 2? 

‘Well?’ Winifred asked in an icy tone, inter- 
preting aright the little click in his throat and 
the doubtful gleam in his shifty eyes as implying 
some hesitating desire to speak to her. ‘ What lie 
are you going to tell me next? Speak it out 
boldly ; don’t be afraid. It’s no novelty. You 
know I’m not easily disconcerted.’ 

He looked back at her nervously with bent 
brows. That fragile small creature! He posi- 
tively feared her. Dare he tell her the truth? 
And would she believe it? Those blue eyes were 
so coldly glassy. Yet, with a sudden impulse, he 
resolved to be frank; he resolved to unburden 
his guilty soul of all its weight of care to Wini, 
fred. 

‘No lie, Winifred, but the solemn truth,’ he 
blurted out slowly, in a voice that of itself might 
have well produced complete conviction—on any 
one less incredulous than the wife he had cajoled 
and deceived so often. ‘You think Elsie’s at San 
Remo, I know.—You’re wrong there; you’re 
quite mistaken.—She’s not in San Remo, nor in 
Australia either. That was a lie.—Elsie’s dead— 
dead three years ago—before we were married.— 
Dead and buried at Orfordness. And I’ve seen 
her grave, and cried over it like a child, too.’ 

He spoke with solemn intensity of earnestness ; 
but he spoke in vain. Winifred thought, herself, 
till that very moment, she had long since reached | 
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the lowest possible depth of contempt and scorn 
for the husband on whom she had thrown herself 
away ; but as he met her then with that incredible 
falsehood—as she must needs think it—on his 
lying lips, with so grave a face and so profound 
an air of frank confession, her lofty disdain rose 
at once to a yet sublimer height of disgust and 
loathing of which till that night she could never 
even have conceived herself capable. ‘You hateful 
Thing!’ she cried, rising from her seat to the 
centre of the carriage, and looking down upon him 
physically from her point of vantage as he cowered 
and slank like a cur in his corner. ‘Don’t dare 
to address me again, I say, with lies like that. If 
you can’t find one word of truth to tell me, have 
the goodness at least, since I don’t desire your 
further conversation, to leave me the repose of 

your polite silence.’ . 

‘But, Winifred,’ Hugh cried, clasping his hands 

_ together in impotent despair, ‘this is the truth, 

the very, very truth, the whole truth, that I’m 

now telling you. I’ve hidden it from you so 

long by deceit and treachery. I acknowledge all 
that: I admit I deceived you. But I want to 
tell you the whole truth now; and you won’t 
listen to me! O heaven, Winifred, you won’t 
listen to me !’ 

On any one else, his agonised voice and pleading 
face would have produced their just and due 

effect ; but on Winifred—impossible. 

' *Go on, she murmured, relapsing into her 
corner. ‘Continue your monologue. It’s supreme 
in its way—no actor could beat it. But be so 
good as to consider my part in the piece left out 
altogether. I shall answer you no more. I 
should be sorry to interrupt so finished an 
artist !’ 

Her scathing contempt wrought up in Hugh a 
perfect fury of helpless indignation, That he 
should wish to confess, to humble himself before 
her, to make reparation! and that Winifred 
should spurn his best attempt, should refuse so 
much as to listen to his avowal! It was too 
ignominious. ‘For heaven’s sake,’ he cried, with 
his hands clasped hard, ‘at least let me speak. 
Let me have my say out, You’re all wrong. 
You’re wronging me utterly. I’ve behaved most 
wickedly, most cruelly, I know: I confess it all. 
I abase myself at your feet. If you want me to 
be abject, I’ll grovel before you! I admit my 
crime, my sin, my transgression.—I won’t pretend 
to justify myself at all.—I’ve lied to you, forged 
to you, deceived you, misled you!’ (At each 
clause and phrase of passionate self-condemnation, 

- Winifred nodded a separate sardonic acquiescence.) 
‘But you’re wrong about this, You mistake me 
wholly.—I swear to you, my child, Elsie’s not 
alive. You’re jealous of a woman who’s been 
dead for years. For my sin and shame I say it, 
she’s dead long ago !’ 

He might as well have tried to convince the 
door-handle. Winifred’s loathing found no overt 
vent in angry words; she repressed her speech, 
her very breath almost, with a spasmodic effort. 
But she stretched out both her hands, the palms 
turned outward, with a gesture of horror, con- 
tempt, and repulsion ; and she averted her face 
with a little cry of supreme discust, checked 
deep down in her rising throat, as one averts 
one’s face instinctively from a loathsome sore or 
a venomous reptile, Such hideous duplicity to 


a dying woman was more than she could brook 
without some outer expression of her outraged 
sense of social decency. 

But Hugh could no longer restrain himself now ; 
he had begun his tale, and he must run right 
through with it. The fever of the confessional 
had seized upon his soul; remorse and despair 
were goading him on. He must have relief for 
his pent-up feelings. Three years of silence were 
more than enough. 
compelled him to continue. He must tell her 
all—all, all, utterly. He must make her under- 
stand to the uttermost jot, willy, nilly, that he 
was not deceiving her! 

With eager lips, he began his story from the 
very beginning, recapitulating point by point his 
interview with Elsie in the Hall grounds, her 
rushing away from him to the roots of the 
poplar, her mad leap into the swirling black 
water, his attempt to rescue her, his uncon- 
sciousness, and his failure. He told it all with 
dramatic completeness. Winifred saw and heard 
every scene and tone and emotion as he repro- 
duced it. Then he went on to tell her how 
he came to himself again on the bank of the 
dike, and how in cold and darkness he formed 
his Plan, that fatal, horrible, successful Plan, 
which he had ever since been engaged in carry- 
ing out and in detesting. He described how 
he returned to the inn, unobserved and un- 
tracked ; how he forged the first compromising 
letter from Elsie; and how, once embarked 
upon that career of deceit, there was no drawing 
back for him in crime after crime till the present 
moment. He despised himself for it; but still 
he told it. Next came the episode of Elsie’s 
bedroom: the theft of the ring and the other 
belongings; the hasty flight, the fall from the 
creeper ; and his subsequent horror of the physical 
surroundings connected with that hateful night 
adventure. In his agony of self-accusation he 
spared her no circumstance, no petty detail: 
bit by bit he retold the whole story in all 
its hideous inhuman ghastliness—the walk to 
Orfordness, the finding of the watch, the furtive 
visit to Elsie’s grave, his horror of Winifred’s 

roposed picnic to that very spot a year later. 
Ve ran, unabashed, in an ecstasy of humilia- 
tion, through the entire tale of his forgeries 
and his deceptions: the sending of the ring; 
the audacious fiction of Elsie’s departure to a 
new home in Australia; the long sequence of 
occasional letters; the living lie he had daily 
and hourly acted before her. And all the while, 
as he truly said, with slow tears rolling one 
by one down his dark cheeks, he knew him- 
self a murderer: he felt himself a murderer ; 
and all the while, poor Elsie was lying, dis- 
honoured and unknown, a nameless corpse, in 
her pauper grave upon that stormy sand-spit. 

Oh the joy and relief of that tardy confes- 
sion! the gush and flow of those pent-up feelings! 
For three long years and more, he had locked 
it all up in his inmost soul, chafing and seeth- 
ing with the awful secret; and now at last he 
had let it all out, in one burst of confidence, 
to the uttermost item. 

As for Winifred, she heard him out in solemn 
silence to the bitter end, with ever-growin 
contempt and shame and hatred. She coul 
not lift her eyes to his face, so much his very 


Winifred’s very incredulity - 
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ey | earnestness horrified and appalled her. The man’s] ‘Listen!’ 
ok | aptitude for lying struck her positively dumb.| Winifred had risen to her full height in the 
ed _ The hideous ingenuity with which he accounted | coupé once more, and was standing, gaunt and 
for everything—the diabolically clever way in| haggard and deadly wan like a shrunken little 
v5 which he had woven in, one after the other, | tragedy queen above him. Her pale white face 
ht the ring, the watch, the letters, the picnic, the | showed paler and whiter and more death-like still 
al lonely tramp to Orfordness—smote her to the! by the feeble light of the struggling oil-lamp ; 
ur heart with a horrible loathing for the vile wretch |and her bloodless lips trembled and quivered 
of she had consented to marry, That she had | visibly with inner passion as she tried to repress 
re endured so long such a miserable creature’s | her overpowering indignation with one masterful 
ty: bought caresses filled her inmost soul with a/| effort. ‘Listen!’ she said, with fierce intensity. 
aa sickening sense of disgust and horror. She | ‘What you say is false. 1 know you’re lying to 
‘as cowered and crouched closer and closer in her|me. Warren Relf told me himself the other day 
ie remote corner: she felt that his presence there | in London that Elsie Challoner was still alive, 
| actually polluted the carriage she occupied ; | and living, where you know she lives, over there 
a6 she longed for Marseilles, for San Remo, for | at San Remo.’ 
is release, that she might get at least farther and| Warren Relf! That serpent! That reptile! 
Br farther away from him. She could almost have | That eavesdropper! Then tiis was the creature’s 
opened the door in her access of horror and | mean revenge! He had lied that despicable lie 
k jumped from the train while still in motion, | to Winifred! Hugh hated him in his soul more 
a so intense was her burning and goading desire | fiercely than ever. He was bafiled once more ; 
h to escape for ever from his poisonous neigh- | and always by that same malignant intriguer ! 
‘d bourhood. ‘Where did you see Relf ?’ he burst out angrily. 
‘a At last, as Hugh with flushed face and eager | His indignation, flaring up to white-heat afresh 


eyes calmed down a little from his paroxysm 
of self-abasement and self-revelation, Winifred 
raised her eyes once more from the ground 
and met her husband’s—ah, heaven !—that she 
should have to call that thing her husband! 
His acting chilled her ; his pretended tears turned 
her cold with scorn. ‘Is that all?’ she asked in 
an icy voice. ‘Is your romance finished ?? 

‘That’s all!’ Hugh cried, burying his face 
in his hands and bending down his body to 
the level of his knees in utter and abject self- 
humiliation. ‘Winifred! Winifred! it’s no ro- 
mance. Won't you, even now, even now believe 
me?’ 

‘It’s clever—clever—extremely clever!’ Wini- 
fred answered in a tone of unnatural calm- 
ness. ‘I don’t deny it shows great talent. If 
you’d turned your attention seriously to novel- 
writing, which is your proper métier, instead 
of to the law, for which you’ve too exuberant 
an imagination, you’d have succeeded ten thou- 
sand times better there than you could ever 
do at what you’re pleased to consider your 
divine poetry. Your story, I allow, hangs to- 
gether in every part with remarkable skill. It’s 
a pity I should happen to know it all from 
beginning to end for a tissue of falsehoods.— 

| For all your acting, you know you’re lying 
to me even now, this minute. You know that 
| Elsie Challoner, whom you pretend to be dead, 
| is awaiting your own arrival to-night by arrange- 
| ment at San Remo,’ 
| Hugh flung himself back in the final extremity 
of utter despair on the padded cushions. He had 
played his last ecard with Winifred, and lost. His 
very remorse availed him nothing. His very 
confession was held to increase his sin. What 
could he do? Whither turn? He knew no 
answer. He rocked himself up and down on 
his seat in hopeless misery. The worst had 
come. He had blurted out all. And Winifred, 
| Winifred would not believe him. 
| *I wish it was true!’ he cried ; ‘I wish it was 
| true, Winnie! I wish she was there. But it 
isn’t ; itisn’t! She’s dead! I killed her! and her 
| blood has weighed upon my head ever since! I 
| pay for it now! 1 killed her! I killed her!’ 


at this latest machination of his ancient enemy, 
gave new strength to his words and new point to 
his hatred. ‘1 thought I told you long since at 
Whitestrand to hold no further communication 
with that wretched being !’ 

But Winifred by this time, worn out with ex- 
citement, had fallen back speechless and helpless 
on the cushions, Her feeble strength was fairly 
exhausted. The fatigue of the preparations, the 
stormy passage, the long spell of travelling, the 
night journey, and added to it all, this terrible 
interview with the man she had once loved, but 
now despised and hated, had proved too much in 
the end for her weakened constitution. A fit of 
wild incoherence had overtaken her; she babbled 
idly on her seat in broken sentences. Her mut- 
tered words were full of ‘mother’ and ‘home’ and 
‘Elsie’ Hugh felt her pulse. He knew it was 
delirium. His one thought now was to reach San 
Remo as quickly as possible. If only she could 
live to know Warren Relf had told her a lie, and 
that Elsie was dead—dead—dead and buried ! 

Perhaps even this story about Warren Relf and 
what he had told her was itself but a product 
of the fever and delirium! But more probably 
not. The man who could open other people's 
letters, the man who could plot and plan and 
intrigue in secret to set another man’s wile against 
her own husband, was capable of telling any lie 
that came uppermost to hurt his enemy and to 
serve his purpose. He knew that lie would dis- 
tress and torture Winifred, and he had struck at 
Hugh, like a coward that he was, through a weak, 
hysterical, dying woman! He had played on the 
mean chord of feminine jealousy. Hugh hated him 
as he had never hated him before. He should pay 
for this soundly—the cur, the scoundrel ! 


CHAPTER XXXVI.—THE OTHER SIDE OF THE 


SHIELD. 


That self-same night, another English passenger 
of our acquaintance was speeding in hot haste due 
southward to San Remo, not indeed by the Calais 
and Marseilles express, but by the rival route via 
Boulogne, the Mont Cenis, Turin, and Savona. 
Warren Relf had chosen the alternative road by 
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deliberate design, lest Hugh Massinger and he 
should happen to clash by the way, and a needless 
and unseemly scene should perhaps take place 
before Winifred’s very eyes at some intermediate 
station. 

It was by the merest accident in the world, 
indeed, that Warren had heard, in the nick of 
opportunity, of the Massingers’ projected visit to 
San Remo. 

In the cosy smoking-room at the Cheyne Row 
Club, he had found Hatherley already installed in 
a big armchair, discussing coffee and the last new 
number of the Nineteenth Century. 

‘Hullo, Relf! The remains of the Bard were in 
here just now,’ Hatherley exclaimed as he entered. 
‘You’ve barely missed him. If you’d dropped 
in only ten minutes earlier, you might have 
inspected the interesting relics. But he’s gone 
back to his hotel by this time, I fancy. The 
atmosphere of Cheyne Row seems somewhat too 
redolent of vulgar Cavendish for his refined taste. 
He smokes nothing nowadays himself but the best 
regalias !? 

‘What, Massinger?’ Relf cried in some slight 
surprise. ‘How was he, Hatherley, and what 
was he doing in town at this time of year? All 
good Squires ought surely to be down in the 
country now at their hereditary work of ry 
ing the market with a due proportion of hares 
and partridges.’ 

‘Oh, he’s a poor wreck, Hatherley answered 
lightly. ‘You’ve hit it off exactly—sunk to the 
level of the landed aristocracy. He exhales an 
aroma of vested interests. Real estate’s his 
Moloch at present, and he bows the knee to solid- 
ified sea-mud in the temple of Rimmon. He 
has no views on anything in particular, I believe, 
but riparian proprietorship: complains still of 
the German Ocean for disregarding the sacred 
rights of property; and holds that the sole 
business of an enlightened British legislature is 
to keep the sand from blowing in at his own 
inviolable dining-room windows. Poor company, 
in fact, since he descended to the Squirearchy.’ 

‘How long’s he going to stop in town—do 
you know?’ Relf asked curiously. 

‘Thank goodness, he’s not going to stop at 
all, my dear fellow. If he were, 1’d run down 
to Brighton for the interval, A month of Mas- 
singer at the Cheyne Row would be a perfect 
harvest for the seaside lodgings. But I’m happy 
to tell you he’s going to remove his mortal 
remains—for the soul of him’s dead—dead and 
buried, long ago, in the Whitestrand sandhills— 
to San Remo to-morrow. Poor little Mrs Mas- 
singer’s seriously ill, I’m sorry to say. Too much 
Bard has told at last upon her. Bard for break- 
fast, Bard for lunch, and Bard for dinner would 


undermine in time the soundest constitution. Sir | 


Anthony finds it’s produced in her case Sup- 
pressed Gout, or Tubercular Diathesis, or Soften- 
ing of the Brain, or something lingering and 
humorous of that sort; and he’s ordered her off, 
post haste, by the first express, to the Mediter- 
ranean. Massinger objected at first to San Remo, 
he tells me, probably because, with his usual 
bad taste, he didn’t desire to enjoy your agree- 
able society ; but that skimpy little woman, gout 
or no gout, has a will of her own, I can tell 
you; San Remo she insists upon, and to San 
Remo the Bard must go accordingly. You should 


have seen him chafing with an internal fire as he 
let it all out to us, hint by hint, in the billiard- 
room this evening. Poor skimpy little woman, 
though, I’m awfully sorry for her. It’s hard 
lines on her. She had the makings of a nice 
small hostess in her once; but the Bard’s ruined 
her—sucked her dry and chucked her away—and 
she’s dying of him now, from what he tells me.’ 

Warren Relf looked back with a start of aston- 
ishment. ‘To San Remo?’ he cried. ‘You’re 
sure, Hatherley, he said San Remo?’ 

‘Perfectly certain. San Remo it is. Observe, 
hi presto, there’s no deception. He gave me this 
card in case of error: “Hugh Massinger, for the 
present, Poste. Restante, San Remo.” No other 
address forthcoming as yet. He expects to settle 
down at a villa when he gets there,’ 

Relf made up his mind with a single plunge 
as he knocked his ash off. ‘I shall go by to- 
morrow’s express to the Riviera,’ he said shortly. 

‘To pursue the Bard? I wouldn’t, if I were 
you. To tell you the truth, I know he doesn’t. 
love you.’ 

‘He has reason, I believe. The feeling is. 
perhaps to some extent mutual. No, not to 
pursue him—to prevent mischiefi—Hand me 
over the Continental Bradshaw, will you?— 
Thanks. That’ll do. Do you know which line? 
Marseilles, I suppose? Did he happen to mention 
it?’ 

‘He told me he was going by Dijon and Lyons,’ 

‘All right. That’s it. The Marseilles route. 
Arrive at San Remo at 4.30. I’ll go round the 
other way by Turin and intercept him. Trains 
arrive within five minutes of one another, I see. 
That’ll be just in time to prevent any contre- 
temps.’ 

‘Your people are at San Remo already, } 
believe 

‘My people—yes. But how did you know? 
They were at Mentone for a while, and they only 
went on home to the Villa Rossa the day before 
yesterday.’ 

‘So I heard from Miss Relf? Hatherley 
answered with a slight cough, ‘She happened 
to be writing to me-—about a literary matter—a 
mere question of current art-criticism—on Wed- 
nesday morning.’ 

Warren hardly noticed the slight hesitation : 
and there was nothing odd in Edie’s writing to 
Hatherley : that best of sisters was always jogging. 
the memory of inattentive critics. While Edie 
lived, indeed, her brother’s name was never likely 
to be forgotten in the weekly organs of artistic 
opinion. She insured it, if anything, an undue: 
prominence. For her much importunity, the 
sternest of them all, like the unjust judge, was 
compelled in time to notice every one of her 
brother’s performances, 

So Warren hurried off by himself at all speed 
to San Remo, and reached it at almost the same 
moment as Massinger. If Hugh and Elsie were 
to meet unexpectedly, Warren felt the shock 
might be positively dangerous. 

As he emerged from the station, he hired a 
close carriage, and ordered the vettwrino to draw 
up on the far side of the road and wait a few 
minutes till he was prepared for starting. Then 
he leaned back in his seat in the shade of the 
hood, and held himself in readiness for the arrival 
of the Paris train from Ventimiglia. 
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He had waited only a quarter of an hour when 
Hugh Massinger came out hastily and called a cab. 
Two porters helped him to carry out Winifred, 
now seriously ill, and muttering inarticulately as 
they placed her in the carriage. Hugh gave an 
inaudible order to the driver, who drove off at 
once with a nod and a smile and a cheery ‘Si, 
signor.’ 


‘Follow that carriage!’ Warren said in Italian 


to his own cabman. The driver nodded and 
followed closely. They drove up through the 
narrow crowded little streets of the old quarter, 
and stopped at last opposite a large and dingy 
yellow-washed pension, in the modern part of the 
town, about the middle of the Avenue Vittorio- 


Emmanuele. The house was new, but congeni- 
tally shabby. Hugh’s carriage blocked the way 
already. Warren waited outside for some ten 


minutes without showing his face till he thought 
the Massingers would have engaged rooms : then 
he entered the hall boldly and inquired if he 
could have lodgings. 

‘On what floor has the gentleman who just 


| arrived placed himself?’ he asked of the land- 


lord, a portly Piedmontese, of august dimen- 
sions. 

‘On the second story, signor.’ 

‘Then I will go on the third” Warren Relf 
And they found 
him a room forthwith without further parley. 

The pension was one of those large and massive 
solid buildings, so common on the Riviera, let 
out in flats or in single apartments, and with a 
deep well of a square staircase occupying the 


| entire centre of the block like a covered court- 


yard. As Warren Relf mounted to his room on 
the third floor, with the chatty Swiss waiter from 


| the canton Ticino, who carried his bag, he asked 


quietly if the lady on the segondo who seemed so 
ill was in any immiediate or pressing danger. 

‘Danger, signor? She is ill, certainly ; they 
carried her up-stairs : she couldn’t have walked it. 
Ill—but ill.” He expanded his hands and pursed 
his lips up.— But what of that? The house ex- 
pects it. They come here to die, many of these 
English. The signora no doubt will die soon. 
She’s a very bad case. She has hardly any life 
in her.’ 

Little reassured by this cold comfort, Warren 
sat down at the table at once, as soon as he had 
washed away the dust of travel, and scribbled off 
a hasty note to Edie: 

Dearest E.—Just arrived. Hope you received 
my telegram from Paris. For heaven’s sake, don’t 
let Elsie stir out of the house till I have seen you. 
This is most imperative. Massinger and Mrs 
Massinger are here at this pension. He has 
brought her South for her health’s sake. She’s 
dying rapidly. I wouldn’t for worlds let Elsie 
see either of them in their present condition : 
above all, she mustn’t run up against them unex- 
pectedly. I may not be able to sneak round to- 
night, but at all hazards keep Elsie in till I can 
get to the Villa Rossa to consult with you. Elsie 
must of course return to England at once, now 
Massinger’s come here. We have to face a very 
serious crisis, I won’t write further, preferring 
to come and arrange in person. Meanwhile, say 
nothing to Elsie just yet; I’ll break it to her 
myself.—In breathless haste, Yours ever, very 
affectionately, WARREN, 


He sent the note round with many warnings 
by the Swiss waiter to his mother’s house 
When Edie got it, she could have cried with 
chagrin. Could anything on earth have been 
more unfortunate? To think that Elsie should 
just have gone out shopping before the note 
arrived—and should be going to call at the Grand 
Hotel Royal: in that very Avenue Vittorio- 
Emmanuele ! 

(To be continued.) 


PALLAS’S SAND-GROUSE., 
Cuter among the ornithological events chronicled 
during the year will be the visit to the British 
Isles of Pallas’s sand-grouse, a bird whose habitat 
is the extensive sandy plains of Central Asia. On 
previous occasions, our shores have been visited 
by this migrant, but only once (1863) in such 
numbers as at present. 

The first authentically recorded instance of 
its coming here was in 1859; but its stay was 
short. Four’ years later, it was again found in 
this country, the invasion, which far exceeded 
that of 1859, numbering many hundreds of birds 
But, as was the case during the preceding 
visit, the gun was soon at work, and the sand- 
grouse, finding itself in a land of enemies, speedily 
quitted its newly found home. The bulk of 
the specimens secured on that occasion were 
shot on the east coast of England. In 1872 
and 1876, a few stray birds found their way here ; 
but the visits were unimportant. Now, however, 
the sand-grouse has once more made its appear- 
ance in this country in numbers which in alf 
probability exceed the remarkable irruption of 
quarter of a century ago. In 1863 the migrants 
were first observed in May; and in the present 
instance it was about the middle of the same 
month that they were first recorded as being 
again with us. Following the advance birds, 
coveys arrived daily, until now the species is 
scattered over a wide area, ranging from northerly 
Shetland and Orkney to the east coast of Ireland, 
Scotland, and the warmer latitude of the southern 
counties of England. What may be the cause of 
the present irruption can only be guessed at. 
Some incline to the supposition that it is due te 
a local influence, such as a late season, extreme 
increase in numbers, or that peculiar disposition 
to roam which is met with in so many animals in 
different countries. It is also thought that the 
invasion may have been brought about by the 
land becoming what is known as ‘sour,’ a circum- 
stance which causes animals that have lived upon 
its herbage to wither and die if they exist upon 
it beyond a certain period. Others oppose this 
latter view, and argue that, since the birds which 
have been shot in this country soon after their 
arrival have been plump, it cannot be want of 
proper food that has induced them to quit their 
native plains. What the real reason for their 
migration is must be left for the future to deter- 
mine, though the majority of those able to judge 
incline to the view that it is extreme increase in 
numbers. 

Scientifically considered, the sand-grouse is 
somewhat of a remarkable bird, inasmuch as it 
bears a resemblance to the pigeon, plover, and 
common grouse ; but it is more nearly allied te 
the latter than to the two former. It is not, 
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however, a true grouse, and the bird which forms 


the subject of this article is one of two that con- | 


stitute the genus Syrrhaptes, a sub-family which 
have their toes so closely united as to almost 
the appearance of a pad, the hind-toe 
eing wanting. 

representative of the species which ever visits this 
country, is about the size of a pigeon ; and in the 


| male, the tail and wings are prolonged to a point, 


which gives the bird the appearance, when stand- 
ing at a little distance, of having two long forked 
tails. In the female, these elongations are absent. 
The colouring of the bird is very 
on the upper parts of a bright yellowish buff, 
spotted and pencilled with dark brown and black. 
The head and throat are of an orange hue, and 
the under parts gray and black. In the female, 
which is the larger bird, the colours are somewhat 


| subdued. The nesting season is the end of May 


or beginning of June; and the place selected for 
the nest is usually a sandy spot on the plain, a 
tuft of heather or coarse grass, or th the 
shelter of a stunted shrub. The nest, if such it 


| can be called, is composed of a few stalks of grass ; 
| or it may be simply a shallow hole scratched in 


the sand, or the middle of a tuft of the herbage 
flattened down. In this receptacle three eggs, as a 


| rule, are deposited—rarely is the number more or 


fewer. In shape they resemble those of a pigeon ; 


Pallas’s sand-grouse, the only | 


retty, being | 


_every farmer upon whose land the bird has come 
should seek to destroy it with powder and shot, 
, and why every so-called naturalist should desire 
_to secure specimens, is utterly incomprehensible, 
| As an addition to our feathered game, it would be 
a good acquisition, being said to be of a flavour 
only slightly inferior to that of the red-legged 
| partridge. 
| on the wing, it flies fast and straight, the flight 
resembling that of the golden plover, only it is 
swifter. In every respect it is an excellent bird 
for the sportsman. 
the wanton destruction we are now pursuing 


with regard to it, and allow it to nest within | 
|our shores, and, if it will, remain here and | 


become naturalised. But for the murderous 
| treatment to which it has been subjected by those 
who should protect it, there seems no reason why 
this should not be the case. 


THE SILVER STREAM 
AN IDYL OF THE WYE. 


IN FOUR CHAPTERS.—CONCLUSION. 


|THE picnic party returned in time for dinner, 
much to Mr Frederick Denton’s outward and 
| visible joy. Trevor, being younger, and as yet 


The bird is a non-percher ; and when | 


et us, therefore, give up | 


_ but in colour they are not unlike those of a/no admirer of the nil admirari school, expressed 


plover, being of a pale olive brown, marked with | the opinion that they had had a particularly 
a darker hue. The birds are monogamous. Each | jolly day—a view fully endorsed by the sisters 


parent sits alternately upon the eggs, and the | Moifat. 
young very quickly reach maturity. In common 
with others of its kind, the sand-grouse is fond of 
basking in the sun, and in the desert plains from 


which it hails it is enabled to indulge this liking | 


to the full. It assimilates so very closely with its 
sandy surroundings that, upon one bird uttering 


a warning cry, a whole flock may sometimes be | 


seen to rise from where but a moment previously 
no signs of life were visible. The sand-grouse 
visits fresh water in the morning, and each pair 
uttering a igen ery as they fly, others join 
them on the route, so that a covey is soon 
formed. Their food consists principally of the 
seeds of grasses and small cruciferous plants, 
especially those of an oleaginous nature. When 


about to migrate—for they are possessed of a} 


great migratory instinct, passing from one vast 
uncultivated plain to another—they collect in 


| countless flocks, and, commencing their journey 


in the night, spread themselves over very large 
tracts of country. 

When the sand-grouse visited us in 1863, the 
opinion was expressed that if let alone it would 
establish itself here, and for this supposition there 
seemed to be good ground, inasmuch as some 
of the migrants that year nested in Sweden, 
Denmark, and Holland; but, as before stated, 
it was accorded such an inhospitable reception 
that it soon quitted the country. Now, after 
the lapse of a quarter of a century, we again 
have the opportunity of endeavouring to retain 
it amongst us. That the bird would breed 


There was sufficient time to change 
| flannels and boating jackets for gray tweed and 
demi-toilet before the first warning of that ‘tocsin 
of the soul, the dinner-bell, though Horace Du 
Maurier made a point of appearing in all the 
glory of evening dress, with tiny diamond studs 
|in his ample bosom, and moustache waxed to a 
pitch of perfection only acquired by long and 
constant practice. 


possessing gentleman was unusually brilliant and 
vivacious. ‘It is a fortunate thing that we do 
not dwell in the palace of truth,’ Decie murmured 
under his breath, as he noted the many-sided 
facets of the Frenchman’s nature. It would have 
considerably astonished the unsuspecting guests, 
had they known that under this dazzling display, 
this outward appearance of gaiety, Du Maurier 
| was racking his versatile brain to discover some 
means of escape from the dilemma in which he 
was pet Even the most wily adventurer can- 
not h 

a certain amount of ready-money. 


| the Colonel, addressing Decie during a pause in 
| the conversation.—‘Ah! you missed a treat, my 
| boy. 
| beautiful.’ 

Phil explained. 


| 
| 
| 


| coward, if the speaker could possibly have over- 


heard part of his conversation with Du Maurier. | 


During the progress of the meal, that pre- | 


ope to keep up the necessary show without | 


‘What have you been doing all day?’ asked | 


I never saw Symonds Yat looking more | 


He detailed the account of the | 
accident, Rashleigh listening intently the while, | 
| wondering, with the tormenting conscience of a | 


here there is not the slightest doubt, for in the | As he looked up, his glance encountered Decie’s. | 
ovaries of some of the females that have been shot ‘There was something in the look that caused him — 
this year eggs have been found in various stages to grow cold, and his glass to clink against his | 
of development, and in one instance it is recorded | teeth with a sudden spasm of fear. 
that a nest has been discovered containing eggs ; | 
but with the usual result—it was taken. | 


‘Beautiful old church,’ Denton struck in oppor- 
Why | tunely, ‘especially interesting, as we are all such 
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_ remained smoking feverishly, and paying more 


_ replied. These signs of Rashleigh’s perturbation 


_ usually he was far the more scientific exponent of 


| I am not asking out of idle curiosity,’ 
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critical judges of architecture.—I assure you, Miss 
Rashleigh, I never saw anything more curious 
than that tree—an elm in full leaf, actually grow- 
ing inside the church, A most peculiar sight.’ 

Any further discussion upon this uncommon 
but nevertheless visible phenomenon was cut short 
by the exit of the ladies. Colonel Scobell pushed 
a silver cigarette box round the table and rang 
the bell for more claret. In two of the Oxford 
men, both fishing enthusiasts, he had discovered a 
pair of ready listeners, to whom he was detailing 
the account of a wonderful fish, caught by foul 
hooking a cast left in the salmon’s gills by an 
angler, who had been broken by the same finny 
monster on the previous day. 

‘These fishermen beat any other sportsmen out 
of sight, Trevor murmured.—‘ Did you hear that 
Phil? Come into the drawing-room.’ 

‘Presently. Not that there is any particular 
reason why you should wait for me. f want to 
speak to Rashleigh a moment.’ 

Horace Du Maurier had disappeared. Rashleigh 


attention to the claret jug than was good for him 
or his nerves, as weak-minded men in the hour 
of trouble or anxiety will do. As Phil touched 
him suddenly on the shoulder, he started with 
something in his heart akin to terror. 

‘What do you want?’ he asked a little defiantly, 
and instinctively upon his guard against some 
invisible though not unexpected danger. 

‘Come and play a game of billiards, Decie 
were not lost upon him. ‘We shall be sure to 
have the room to ourselves.’ 

Rashleigh obeyed reluctantly, and together they 
crossed the hall, Once in the room, Decie closed 
the door; and turning up the lamps, chose himself 
a cue, and without further preamble, commenced 
the play. Rashleigh, though by no means an 
inferior player, was no match for Decie, though 


that fascinating game. 

‘You have something on your mind,’ Decie 
observed, executing a brilliant cannon.—‘ Not a 
bad shot that. I’ll tell you what I will do. 
Two to one in half-crowns I pot the red and tell 
you what you are thinking about.’ 

‘You would lose,’ Rashleigh laughed recklessly. 
—‘Ah! missed the red.—The other shot of yours 
would be about as successful.’ 

‘By no means. Let me finish. You are at 
your wits’ end to know where to find that money 
you owe Du Maurier. And further, you would 
like to tell me something, if you only dared,’ 

‘How on earth did you know I owed Du 
Maurier anything?’ Rashleigh exclaimed, off his 
guard, ‘He told me no one knew but ourselves.’ 

‘T do know, and you can’t deny it. I would 
rather be under an obligation to my bitterest 
enemy than to that man. What do you owe him? 


‘What do I owe him? Well, really I cannot 
quite say, there are so many transactions. Perhaps 
eighty or ninety pounds altogether, 

Decie spotted the red which-his antagonist had 
potted. Ie seemed to have forgotten his previous 
curiosity in his new and revived interest in the 
game, Still, there was a grim dryness in his 
voice and manner that puzzled Rashleigh, and 
for which he was utterly at a loss to account. 


‘I do not wish to pry into your affairs,’ Decie 
remarked at length. ‘But you might just as 
well own the truth, You owe Du Maurier four 
hundred—money he has swindled you out of at 
cards, I presume. What possessed you to take up 
with a common blackleg like that ?’ 

‘I don’t know,’ Rashleigh replied, his face 
aflame.—‘ I’ve been an awful fool, Decie.’ 

‘If I don’t make a mistake, you’ve been some- 
thing worse,’ Decie put in sotto voce. 

‘Well, I have. And now the murder is out. I 


daresay you know we are both members of The | 


Lotos—the gambling club in H—— Street. I am 
quite in Du Maurier’s power. He has only got 
to carry out his threat and post me as a defaulter. 
I couldn’t face Cambridge after that.—Decie, I am 
the most miserable wretch under the sun !’ 

The unhappy boy threw his cue aside, and fall- 
ing across the table with his face buried in his 
hands, sobbed aloud. He was not naturally bad, 
only weak and easily led into temptation, like 
many another lad wandering amongst the traps 
and pitfalls of university life. 

Phil laid a hand upon the other’s shoulder, 
speaking not unkindly, ‘I think I can help you,’ 
he said. ‘I don’t want to force your confidence ; 
only, at the same time I have not the smallest 
intention of paying Du Maurier any sum he 
chooses to demand. And I don’t want him to 
know I have a hand in this. I haven’t much 
money with me—not quite a hundred pounds— 
but I can make up that sum. Offer him that, and 
he will jump at it 

‘Not he, Rashleigh returned mournfully. ‘He 
holds my paper to the amount of four hundred. 
You don’t know him as I do,’ 


‘Fortunately, I don’t. I know him a great deal | 


better—or worse,’ said Phil dryly. ‘I have an 
idea he will take it. Make the offer as if you 
meant it, and be a man for once. You shall have 
the money now, if you like. By good luck, I 
happen to have so much with me And one 
word in conclusion. If he turns restive, just 
remark that Selby is of opinion that he is uncom- 
monly lucky to get that.’ 

Hope springing eternal in the human breast, 
gave Rashleigh a momentary feeling of elation. 
But he was too much under the Frenclman’s 
sinister influence to shake off the bondage as a 
bolder spirit would have done. He stood, inspired 


alternately by joy and fear, till Decie returned. | 


He had in his hand a crisp roll of bank-notes, 
which he placed in Rashleigh’s hand. 

‘There !’ he exclaimed hurriedly, ‘I have just 
seen Du Maurier, who is inquiring for you.u—Now 
is your time. If you have any lingering traces 
of manliness, show a bold front, and the victory 
is yours.’ 

ecie had barely time to leave the room before 
Du Maurier entered. 
and agitated, now that he was alone with his 
fellow-conspirator and the mask had fallen from 
his face. 
he said. 
this afternoon in face of the common danger.— 
See, my dear Gerard ; the situation grows critical. 
I, even I, am puzzled. I must get away from 
here to-morrow ; and how to raise the wind, as you 
call it, I do not know. I am reluctantly com- 
pelled to look to you, mon cher.’ 


‘Supposing, by a lucky accident I am able = 


He seemed a trifle pale | 


‘I am fortunate in finding you here,’ | 
‘We must forget our little difference 
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| of Beatrice Rashleigh. 
| troubled look in her eyes; but the face grew a 
| trifle colder as she recognised Decie. 


asked, 
| stood me. 
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accommodate you. If I was to say to you: “Du 
Maurier, here is a hundred pounds in hard cash,” 
what advantage am I to have in return?” 

‘Advantage! The boy is mad. It is not for you 
to make terms with me. I shall teach you to kick 
over the traces! Bah! why these theatricals ?’ 

Rashleigh braced himself for the coming trial. 
The possession of money to silence his tormentor’s 
tongue gave him a new and sweet sense of power. 
‘I will be perfectly candid with you,’ he said. 
‘Give me my paper, and in return I will hand 
you a hundred pounds. It is a fair bargain. 

ou are driven into acorner, and I can help you 
out. You know how those 10U’s were obtained. 
I will not discuss that. Take my terms, or leave 
them,’ 

‘ Par dieu, I shall do nothing of the sort. You 
shall give me the money, and trust to my honour 
to give you further time to pay the balance.’ 

‘Rather a frail reed to rest upon,’ said Rashleigh 
with a reckless langh. ‘Nonsense, Du Maurier. 
It is I to make terms; and, honestly speaking, 
I don’t owe you anything. I think I am dealing 


‘very liberally with you—an opinion shared by 


more than one; indeed, Selby—you remember 
Selby ?—says you are uncommonly lucky to get 
that.’ 

During this interesting conversation, Decie had 
remained in the hall to watch the progress of 
events ; not that he anticipated failure upon Rash- 


| leigh’s part, but that he was genuinely anxious 
g part, g 


that the lad should himself throw off the fetters 
which bound him. Failure was impossible, as 
Phil very well knew, so long as he had the whip- 
hand of the versatile Du Maurier. Still, if Rash- 
leigh could assert his own independence unaided, 
it would be a great step towards a speedy regene- 
ration. 

While Phil was still pacing the hall, turning 
over these thoughts in his mind, a light footstep 


| descending the stairs attracted his attention ; and 
though there was only a dim light burning, 


he was enabled to distinguish the face and figure 
There was a restless, 


‘Why did you not come with us to-day?’ she 
‘Oh, surely you must have misunder- 
I do not wish to make your visit 
unpleasant.’ 

‘Please set your mind at rest upon that score. 
My excuse was really no idle one; and so far as 
regretting the day’s pleasure, my decision promises 


_ to be one of the most fortunate things I ever did 
| in my life.’ 


Beatrice looked up surprised at the quiet ring 
of triumph in the words. She felt an irresistible 
impulse to remain with him, yet at the same time, 
woman-like, she blamed herself for this weakness, 


| Like the moth fluttering round the flame, she 


could not keep from the dangerous lure. 

‘IT am glad to hear it,’ said Beatrice with a little 
sigh. ‘Would you mind telling me where Gerard 
is? I suppose [ may go into the billiard-room ?’ 

‘Well, I—I think I would wait a moment. He 
is in there with Du Maurier, only I fancy they 
are talking over some private business.’ 

Beatrice laughed lightly, the first sign of mirth 
Phil had noticed since they met, and crossed 
over to the billiard-room with a determined step. 


| Regardless of Decie’s entreaties, which only served 


to increase her resolution, she threw open the 
door and took a step inside. One glance was 
quite enough. Du Maurier, his face flaming with 
passion, stood facing Rashleigh, the latter very 
white and agitated, but presenting a picture of 
quiet determination. So engrossed were they in 
their quarrel, that they were quite oblivious to 
the presence of the deeply interested spectators. 

‘Then what follows?’ Du Maurier hissed through 
his clenched teeth. ‘I go te M’sieu Decie and 
say to him I know who stole that bracelet. Can 
you guess ?’—No.—Then I will tell you. Rash- 
leigh was the thief!’ 

‘And what would he say?’ Rashleigh returned 
unsteadily. ‘He would simply tell you that he 
had known it all along. He has known it from 
the first.’ 

‘Ah! you say so. And the little episode of 
the watch? The Philip Reid who raises money 
on his valuables’ 

‘Which was pledged for me. I was driven 
almost mad for the want of a little money. Decie 
/was not the rich man then he is now. It was 
|for me alone that money was obtained. It was 
| to prevent my sister knowing what a miserable 
| criminal I am, that caused Decie to sacrifice his 
| happiness.—And now, do your worst.’ 
| Decie, the first to recover himself, drew Beatrice 
| back and closed the door unseen. Her face was 
| white as marble, her limbs trembled under her ; 
she would have fallen had he not put his arm 
|round her. As their eyes met, hers soft, sorrow- 
| ful, and pleading, his smiling tenderly, she found 
| sufticient voice to speak: ‘O Phil, what have I 
done to you? What a miserable girl I am! 
And to think that he—Gerard—— Let me go. 
I cannot, dare not speak to you yet.’ 

With a fierce gesture of passionate abandon, she 
broke from the shelter of his arms and flew 
up-stairs with the speed of a hunted deer. Phil 
followed her with his eyes, shining with love and 
triumph, a feeling of wild exultation at his heart. 
Then, without further ceremony, he opened the 
billiard-room door and strode in with set deter- 
mination of purpose. 

‘You need not go over that miserable business 
again,’ he said, seeing that the Frenchman was 
about to speak. ‘You seem to have lost your 
philosophic calm. I know everything you would 
say; but I think you will preserve that secret. 
Now listen to me. You will retire to your room 
without seeing any one to-night, and write a letter 
to Colonel Scobell saying that you are bound to 
leave by the 8.10 train to-morrow. You will also 
give Rashleigh the securities you hold. Nothing 
more need be said.’ 

‘I have them already,’ Rashleigh explained. 
‘As to the rest’ 

‘As to the rest, we shall meet again in Cam- 
bridge,’ Du Maurier exclaimed. ‘Then we shall 
see’ 

‘You will do nothing of the kind, for the simple 
reason that you will not return to that happy 
hunting-ground, where there are too many of 
your class already. You will take your name off 
the college books.’ 

‘And if I refuse ?’ 

‘Refuse! You dare not!’ Decie cried con- 
temptuously. ‘You have your money. Go, or I 
shall be tempted to give you the chastisement you 
deserve.’ 
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With a gesture of impotent rage and one back- 


| ward look of hatred, the baffled swindler left 


them. It was the last time either of them was 
ever to see Horace Du Maurier. When morning 
came, the gentlemanly chevalier had disappeared, 
leaving no trace and no regret behind. 


| Beatrice murmured at length. ‘Will you crown 
| it by forgiving me for my sinful folly ?’ 

| _ He passed his arm round her and drew her face 
| close to his. For a time there was a long delicious 
| silence as he looked into her troubled eyes. With 
| all a woman’s sweet hypocrisy, she asked for a 


Phil turned to Gerard Rashleigh, and held out | favour she already had, but the sense of her self- 


his hand. 


‘I congratulate you heartily. You | humiliation was not the less precious for that 


have done a wise thing, Gerard. It will be your | knowledge. 


own fault if you don’t go straight from now. Let | 


us say no more about it. 
own hands,’ 

‘There is one thing to be done,’ Rashleigh | 
returned, a new light in his eyes. ‘Do not be too 
hard upon me, Phil. I will make the best atone- 
ment I can. Will you leave me for a moment to 
recover myself? I am quite unmanned.’ 

With a delicate innate sympathy, always so 
ready to measure the feeling of others, Decie 


The rest lies in your 


‘My darling, I am too happy to feel any sore- 
ness at present. I have found you again; that 
is enough for me. I daresay I ought to have been 
stern and haughty; to have taken my revenge 
and left you. But I am only human, and I shall 
love you all the days of my life.’ 

By-and-by others of the party wandered out 
into the perfect evening, strolling in the moonlight 
in twos and threes; but, with a certain electric 
sympathy, they kept at a little distance from the 


left him, and passing through the open French | lovers. Presently, Miss Edith, with a white boat- 


window, stepped on to the tennis lawn, It was 
cool and quiet there under the cedars, bathed in | 
the peaceful moonlight, the silence of night broken 

only by the occasional ripple of laughter from the | 
drawing-room. Decie for the moment felt a need | 
for silence and solitude, a peacefulness broken all | 
too soon by the appearance of Rashleigh, and with 

him a figure that caused Phil’s heart to give a, 
quick leap and stop as if it were still. | 

‘I have been telling her, Rashleigh said 
abruptly. 

Decie smiled and held out his hand. Beatrice | 
stretched out both of hers with an impulse of 
mingled pity and sorrow. As Phil held the flut- | 
tering fingers in a firm grasp, he turned to hear 
what the penitent would say. 

‘I will not make any excuses,’ 
in a faltering unsteady voice. ‘I—I took the 
bracelet, and Phil saw me. On my life, I had no 
idea that he would be suspected, or I would have 
cut off my right hand first.—But even when you 
were so foolish, Beatrice, he would not speak ; he 
did not care for you to know how bad I was. 
Then Du Maurier got the whole thing out of me: | 
the name I used, even the whole story how Phil 


he continued 


pledged his watch to lend me money. Finally, | 
he succeeded in obtaining the ticket. What use | 
he made of it, you know better than I. You see | 


I used the same name that Phil assumed, and so | 
there was something suspicious about the whole | 
thing.—Do not ask me to say any more. Forgive | 
me if you can ; to forget is impossible.’ 
‘Nevertheless, we will try,’ said Phil cheerfully. 
‘Only, do not elevate me to the rank of a guardian 
angel, when I have only been selfishly playing 
for my own hand. Your presentiment is quite 
right. I overheard your conversation yesterday, 
or how should I have known?—But there; we 
will say no more about it. Shake hands, old 
fellow; and repay me, if you owe me anything, by 
doing the same for some one else in due season,’ 
Rashleigh put out his hand silently, for he 
could not trust himself to speak. Beatrice freed 
her fingers from Decie’s warm grasp, and throwing 
her arms round her brother's neck, kissed him. 
He turned and walked away in the broad moon- 
light, slowly, thoughttully ; but there was a higher 
carriage of the head, a more elastic step, and a 
new warm feeling of unaccustomed lightness and 
freedom glowing in his breast. 
‘Phil, you have done a very noble thing!’ 


| travelling up a diflerent kind of wood! 


ing cap perched upon her fair head, passed by, 
and leaving her companion for a moment, tripped 
lightly across the lawn. ‘It was not bad news, 
then ?’ she asked demurely. 

‘No, indeed,’ replied Phil gaily ; ‘the very best 
in the world. I said you should be the first to 
know ; but mind, it is a profound secret for the 
present. Though how long it will remain so,’ the 
speaker continued, ‘is quite another thing. Any- 
way, it’s nothing to be ashamed of.’ 

‘Ashamed of!’ Beatrice echoed indignantly.— 
Phil, I believe I am the happiest girl in the 
world 


THOUGHTS FOR THE THOUGHTFUL. 


‘We want thinking souls—we want them,’ so 
wrote Samuel Taylor Coleridge. Now I wish 
(says a correspondent) to make a few remarks 
which may serve as Thoughts for the Thoughtful, 
and cause them, in this world of wonders, to 
awake to the wonders which surround them. 

Let us consider for a moment the vegetable 
world. First of all, it is the only organism that 
can convert the inorganic world into life. Neither 
man nor beast can find nourishment directly from 
the earth. The beast finds its food in the vege- 
table, converting it into flesh, which, again, 
affords food to man and to all carnivorous 
animals. What a marvellous chemistry do we 
thus find in the vegetable, kindling the inorganic 
into life !—how subtle, how completely beyond our 
ken, no matter how keen our investigation. Nor 
is the animal chemistry less subtle, less marvel- 
lous, in converting the vegetable into flesh. 
Again, consider how simple and how like, if we 


may not even say how identical, are the con- > 


stituents on which vegetable life feeds, and yet 
what marvellously different results! Think of the 
variety of flowers and of fruits—some sweet-scented, 
as the rose and the violet; others, disagreeable, 
as the garlic, the dunk-tree, and the wormwood. 
If we take a mere bad of a white rose-tree, and 
insert it into the stem of a red rose, forthwith 
it becomes incorporated in it. The root sends 
nourishment throughout the whole tree ; but the 
same sap, passing up the different stems, results 
respectively in red and white roses. What a 
marvellous change the sap has undergone by only 
Think 
of the hard stones or nuts that are found in 
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cocoa-nut, The conversion of sap into these hard 
nuts is indeed a piece of wonderful vegetable 
chemistry. Think, too, of the many useful 
medicinal, as well as hurtful and _ poisonous, 
plants that abound in every clime; all, remember, 
resulting from the conversion of nearly the same 
ingredients into the diversely different products. 
In a dry and thirsty land, too, where no water 
is, the cocoa-nut fills its shell with an abund- 
ance of delicious fluid. We cannot tell how it 
is done. 

Now, let us turn our thoughts to the animal 
world. How wonderfully are animals built up—the 
lower, by the eating of vegetable food ; the higher, 
by the eating of the vegetable converted into 
flesh. Think of the wonderful animal-chemistry 
that can convert green food into blood, flesh, 


the several parts of the body, and that without 
any will exerted by the animal to’ produce the 
several results. It is done whether the animal 
is asleep or awake. It is done unconsciously by 
the animal. What a variety of food and drink 


rocess of digestion separates the mixed mass into 


and bone. What a wonderful conversion is that 
of vegetable matter into the ivory tusks of the 
elephant and the antlers of the deer and stag! 
We cannot find any material in hardness and 
elasticity equal to that of the tusk of the elephant 
for the making of billiard balls) What a wonder- 
ful product is the shell of the eggs of birds, and 
the shells of lobsters and crabs—produced simply 
from what they severally eat! Wonder reigns 
everywhere—in the air, the water, and the earth. 
Have my readers ever allowed themselves to 
wonder at the feathers of birds?) How gorgeous 
and yet how artistic are the feathers in the tail 
of the peacock! All the feathers, remember, 
are made from what the bird eats. Again, life 


under every variety of circumstance. 
and animals traversing Jand and sea. 


outside their flesh ; other fish, as the salmon and 
the cod, have their skeleton covered by the flesh. 
Some trees have their nuts covered by the fleshy 
fruit ; others, like the tropical cashew, have the 
nut outside the fleshy fruit. Animals that occupy 
the land have invariably, I believe, the skeleton 
within the body. 

The fecundity of nature, too, seems to be without 
limit. No circumstances, no matter how different, 
— her from giving effect to her operations. 

ife springs up on every side—on the land, in 


the command given— Let the waters bring forth 
abundantly the moving creature that hath life, 
and fowl that may fly above the earth in the open 
firmament of heaven ; and let the earth bring forth 
the living creature after his kind, cattle, and 
creeping thing, and beast of the earth after his 
kind’—“has been literally fulfilled, Let us consider, 
too, how diversified nature is—how, out of a few 
materials, she can produce endless variety. ‘Take, 


for instance, the features of the human face : how 
few these are, and yet out of millions and millions 


the fruit of trees—the peach, the walnut, and the | 


in every detail alike. Again, consider in how 


/many ways you can distinguish one man from 
another ; the voice, the fall of the foot, the hand- 


writing, all are different. So, too, with painters. 


No two painters paint alike. An expert con- 


/noisseur can easily distinguish the paintings of 


‘one master from another. 


|he is a true man. 


hair, horn—into all the various requirements of | 
| even on the same tree, are exactly the same. 


Each man throws 
naturally into his voice, his walk, his writing, his 
painting, some portion of his own personality, if 
Mr Walter Besant, in his 
Children of Gibeon, says that even the lines of 
one man’s thumb differ from the lines of every 
other man’s, Nature never repeats herself. Con- 
sider the birds of the air: each species builds its 
nest after its: own pattern; the eggs of each are 
marked differently ; their notes are different; 
the taste of the flesh is different ; the plumage 
is different. But more wonderful still is the 
difference in the vegetable world ; no two leaves, 
The 


| ordinary observer can see no difference in the 
| faces ot a flock of sheep, but the shepherd can 


| tell one sheep from another. 


These dissimilarities 


are endless. 


man occasionally takes at a meal, and yet the | 


its several different results, producing hair, horn, | 


poet Young: 


abounds in every variety of form, and exists | 
We have | 
fish sporting in the sea, birds floating in the air, | 
Some shell- | 
fish, like the crab and lobster, have their skeleton | 


the sea, under the land, and in the air, so that | 


The more we allow our minds to dwell upon 
the wonders contained in this world, the more we 
are impressed with the might, the wisdom, the 
intelligence of that inscrutable Power to which 
we give the name of God. When our wonder 
culminates in our admiration of the complex 
construction of man, his hands as instruments 
adapted to every variety of work, and his brain 
so adapted as to guide his hands to’ the perform- 
ance of that work, we readily exclaim with the 
‘How wonderful is man! How 
passing wonder He that made him such!’ All 
that I have written has reference to this world 
only. When we let our minds contemplate the 
grand universe of which our globe is a mere 
point in space, and its history a mere point in 
time, then, indeed, our wonder should be trans- 
lated into a reverential awe. 


THE AMONTILLADO. 


Ir is true that I left Curry Lodge in a hurry— | 


some might even term it in indecent haste— 
but could I, the most sensitive of men, remain 


after what transpired? Like Mr Wilkie Collins, | 


I Say No. 


It is also true that, a month or two afterwards, | 


the following appeared in the marriage column of 
the Standard: ‘April 20th, at Great Cromley 
parish church, by the Rev. Tyham, M.A, 
JENJAMIN Purrer of the Grange, Great Cromley, 
to AxuicrA Maun, daughter of Major Chumsett 
of Curry Lodge, Great Cromley.’ Yes; there it 
was, in the plainest of type. It glared viciously 
at me, for it was the triumph of Puffer, Putfer, 
allow me to state, is a barrister. I have the con- 
solation of knowing that he is a briefless one. 


My name is Tattam Solomons, junior member | 
of the firm of Hidalgo, Bibham, & Solomons, | 


importers of Spanish wine. 
tion to visit the Major at Curry Lodge. I accepted 
it, and went. Alicia Maud was the 
which drew me there. 


I received an invita- | 


magnet 
I arrived at the Lodge | 


in a state of exhilaration; but misery seized me | 


‘ of men how rarely, if ever, do you find two faces 
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directly my eye fell upon Puffer. I will not 
deny it—I hate Puffer. He not only boasts—in 
the most public manner—that I was his ‘fag’ at 
Eton, but he makes it a continual practice to 
address me as if I were a serf. I don’t like it. 
A very few days sufficed to assure me that I 
was not alone in my worship of the adorable 
Being who drew me to the Lodge; I had a rival, 
and that rival was Puffer. 

Alicia Maud was the stake, and Puffer and I 
played for it. To my sorrow, it soon became 
apparent that Puffer was pegging most of the 
holes. He had that peculiarity of the ‘ Devil’s 
Own,’ of always painting himself a Solomon, and 
every one else an ass. I saw that he was making 
a deep impression upon the Major, if not upon 
Alicia Maud. At length he attacked me, so to 
speak, in my own vineyard; he boasted of his 


knowledge of wine—sherry especially. A worm 
will turn—I turned ; I said ‘ Pah!’ 
Puffer smiled. ‘Very well,’ he said. ‘Come 


over to the Grange to-morrow with the Major 
and try my Amontillado, If you have tasted 
better, I will pay five pounds to an Asylum for 
Idiots. If not, you shall pay it instead of me.— 
Agreed 

I answered exultantly that it was ; though, if 
my taste had been consulted, I should have pre- 
ferred any other charitable institution. My rival, 
I may here remark, was the younger son of one 
of the Great Cromley magnates—a county magis- 
trate. 

The next day the Major and I walked over to 
the Grange. It was not far, for Cromley was 
little more than a village. Puffer awaited us. 
We were ushered into his room, and gravely we 
took our seats beside his mahogany; the Jury 
of Three was complete. The Amontillado I 
noticed was already on the table. With—I am 
sure I noticed it—a shaking hand, Puller filled 
the glasses. We all solemnly and almost simul- 
taneously raised the wine to our lips. Puffer 
immediately afterwards gave a loudish and vulgar 
smack. ‘The Major was more cautious. I glanced 
at him, and saw that he had cocked one eye, 
and was looking through what remained in his 
glass with the other. With a husky voice, Puffer 
asked us for our verdict. The Major coughed 
uneasily and gazed at me. I was quite calm and 
collected, for I had sentenced the Amontillado, 
without trial, before I came there. Not for the 
sake of the paltry five pounds—Oh dear, no! 
It was a duty 1 owed to myself and Alicia 
Maud. 

‘Puffer’ I said slowly and with judicial 
emphasis, ‘you have been taken in: this is not 
sherry. 

The Major started as if I had thrown the 
decanter at him. He pushed away his glass as 
if it contained arsenic. Puffer’s face assumed 
that aspect of imbecile incredulity common to 
members of the bar when their case is hope- 
less, 

‘This liquid,” I went on, ‘to which some un- 
scrupulous firm has given the name of Amon- 
tillado, is largely adulterated with the villainous 
German potato spirit, and is quite unfit for human 
consumption. believe,’ added supremely, 


‘that 1 know what I am talking about; 1 am 
considered to have a tidy palate.’ 


The Major, who had been looking at the sherry 
with marked aversion, was beginning in an apolo- 
getic tone to take part in the debate, when Puffer 
suddenly interrupted him. ‘Enough, Major, he 
cried. ‘I have lost. Mr Solomons is, as he has 
told us, an experienced judge, and I stand by his 
verdict. I owe the Asylum five pounds.—Yet, 
he said musingly, ‘it is a pity,’ 

‘What is a pity ?’ I asked eagerly, for I thought 
he meant that he was sorry to part with his 
money. 

‘Why,’ he answered blandly, ‘that a hitherto 
irreproachable firm of wine-merchants should so 
deceive me.’ 

‘It’s a confounded shame!’ cried the Major 
warmly, ‘and social ostracism is too good for ’em. 
—Who are they, Puffer?’ 

Puffer made no reply, but placing his hand in a 
side-pocket, he drew out a bill-head and passed it 
to the Major. The latter fixed his glass in his 
eye and began to peruse it. Almost directly he 
stopped and looked round ‘at us with an air 
of the most intense bewilderment. He drew a 
deep breath. ‘Hang it!’ he exclaimed helplessly, 
‘it can’t be” He looked at us again, and his 
stock perceptibly stiffened. ‘Gentlemen,’ he said 
in an awful voice, ‘you must excuse me ;’ and 
without saying another word, he got up, opened 
the door and left us, 

What did it mean? I glared wildly at Puffer, 
and with a cool smile he pushed the bill-head 
over to me. <A glance at it told me all— 
the firm from which Puffer had bought the 
Amontillado was that of Hidalgo, Bibham, & 
Solomons ! 
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‘Tr is a little vanity of no harm, and may tempt 
others to follow my example, in thinking more of 
the nation and less of themselves.” These noble 
words oceur in the will of Mr William White, 
who died in the year 1823, and they refer to his 
wish that the large sum which he left to the 
nation for enlarging the British Museum should 
be utilised on the condition that the new build- 
ings should bear his name. The money fell in 


nine years ago, and what is called the White wing 


of the Museum is now opened to the public. It 
gives accommodation to a great many exhibits 
which for want of space were previously hidden 
away. Among these are the glass and ceramic 
collections, and the Chinese and Japanese draw- 
ings, all of which are of the greatest interest. The 
Japanese work is especially worthy of careful 
study ; and there has of late years been such a 
mania among art students and collectors for 
everything of Japanese character, that these splen- 
did examples are sure to attract many Visitors. 
Perhaps the most interesting series of drawings in 
the gallery is that by an unknown painter of the 
seventeenth century. It consists of twenty-three 
pictures which illustrate one of the most familiar 
of Japanese tales. The pictures describe the 
search for and destruction of an ogre or demon by 
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| a hero of the name of Raiké. 
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The date given to 
this wonderful story is 947 a.p., and it reminds 
us of one of the wholesome old-fashioned fairy 
tales of our childhood. These drawings exhibit 
the usual careful and delicate work peculiar to 
the Japanese, together with brilliant colouring ; 
and they show also a wonderful play of fancy on 
the part of the unknown artist. Visitors to 
London should not fail to see these new galleries. 

The sinallpox epidemic at Preston, which is 
of a very serious character, has brought forth a 
great many suggestions from different sources. 
Vaccination and re-vaccination, the efficacy of 
which has been abundantly proved, have been 
going forward rapidly; but it has been neces- 
sary to postpone many public meetings, and more 
than one school has had to be closed. Among 
the recommendations which have been published 
is one from Mr Rollinson, a sanitary engineer, 
who urges the advisability of removing small- 
pox patients from buildings, and providing sheds 
or huts of a temporary character for their accom- 
modation. He urges that by this treatment 
the patients can be surrounded with fresh air, 
care being of course taken to prevent exposure to 
direct draughts. He tells us that he has seen 
smallpox patients placed under open sheds and 
barns in the summer-time sleeping on straw and 
nursed by cottagers; the result being that not 
one patient so treated died, neither did the 
disease spread. The advice given is worthy of 
careful consideration by our civic authorities, 
We are all too prone as a nation to look upon 
fresh air as an injurious rather than a health- 
giving agent. 

It has often been reasonably contested by in- 
ventors and designers that Exhibition honours 
should be awarded to them, and not to those by 
whom, by an accident of fortune, their products 
are exhibited. An effort in this direction is repre- 
sented by an Exhibition of Arts and Crafts which 
will be open in London during next October. All 
exhibits here will be shown under the name of the 
designer. The Society which has been formed for 
the promotion of this worthy scheme includes names 
of many well-known artists, It will not under- 
take the sale of any work exhibited, but will refer 
intending ——- direct to the exhibiters. The 

roducts shown will consist of textiles, metal and 
iron work, gold and silver smiths’ work, decorative 
inting, bookbinding, wood and stone carving, 
Further information can be obtained of Mr 
Radford, the Secretary, at 121 Regent Street, 
London, where the Exhibition will be held. 

A sad but interesting relic of the lamentable 
Zulu war has recently come to light: this is the 
back of the gold case of a watch, which, by the 
number stamped upon it, as well as the crown and 
monogram of N, is proved by its makers, Messrs 
Dent & Co., to have belonged to the Prince 
Imperial of France, who lost his life in that 
campaign. It seems that this memento of the 
unfortunate Prince was purchased about six 
years ago from a Zulu at Kimberley, Africa, 

Particulars have been sent to us of a useful and 
new invention by Mr St John Allison of Parra- 
eombe, North Devon. ‘This invention consists in 
a method of using common galvanised iron for the 


covering of hay and corn ricks. These. metal 
sheets rest upon wooden beams, which are so made 
that they will admit of necessary ventilation, 
and will also allow the sheets to slide one over the 
other as the rick subsides. The cost of this 
covering, including all fittings, is about equal to 
the cost of thatching for five or six seasons But 
it is represented that as the iron will last about 
six times that time and can be so readily applied, 
its use will represent an economy as well as a con- 
venience to agriculturists. We presume that the 
inventor has foreseen the necessity of connecting 
the metal plates with the earth, so as to prevent 
danger from lightning. 

According to an American Homeopathic Jour- 
nal, the passion-flower has a great therapeutical 
value, and is one of the best hypnotics known. It 
is said to produce a quiet pleasant sleep, different 
from the stupor of many better-known narcotics, 
and from which the subject can be awakened at 
any moment. In the worst forms of insomnia this 
drug is said to produce quiet refreshing sleep, and 


is of great value in the treatment of Tetanus and | 


other diseases. 


An ornithological occurrence of interest is 


the visit of a fine cormorant to the heart of 
London. This stranger, which may in truth be 
described as rara avis, was found in St James’s 
Park on the 30th of May. He was tame and 
hungry enough to accept food from the keepers. 
The same bird was noticed some days later flying 
over the Serpentine water in Hyde Park. 

We lately had the opportunity of inspecting 
a very wonderful machine called the Cyclone 
Pulveriser, which has the power of reducing to 
impalpable powder the hardest substances brought 
within its reach, It seems that the inventors of 
this machine derived their original ideas of its 
structure from observing the great havoc caused 
in many parts of America by cyclone storms. It 
consists essentially of an iron box, in which two 
powerful cast-iron fans face one another, with 
a few inches between them. These fans are not 
unlike six-shafted screw propellers, and are not 
more than a foot in diameter. They are caused 
to rotate in opposite directions at about two 
thousand revolutions per minute, air being 
admitted to them from two apertures behind each. 
In the space between these powerful blowers an 
artificial cyclone is created, and into this minia- 
ture storm the material to be pulverised is fed, 
with the curious result, that although it does not 
touch the iron blades—and this is proved by their 
freedom from scratches or dents after months of 
work—the particles of the material are torn 
asunder and pulverised by attrition among them- 
selves. At the time of our visit the machine was 
breaking up an extremely hard ore, which was 
quickly fn He to the finest powder. By a 
system of screens attached to the machine, the 
powdered product is delivered in several grades of 
fineness, ‘The Cyclone Pulveriser has been in use 
for some time in America, but has only just. been 
introduced into this country, where it will pro- 
bably be found useful in a great many indus- 
tries. 

We glean from the Newcastle Weekly Chronicle 
some interesting results of Dr Wagner’s experi- 
ments on the value of basic slag as a manure. It 
is found to be more economical and better in 
every way than such old-fashioned manures as 
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guano, bone, or coprolites, and is far cheaper. | 
The slag is found to be particularly suitable for 
grass, clover, and lucerne, and acts well on most | 
soils, 

Sir Thomas Brodie has recently arrived at 
Hobart, Tasmania, with a quantity of salmon 
ova in splendid condition. These ova were kept 
on the voyage out from Ireland in a special ice- 
house ; and owing to the care with which they 
were treated, the loss has only been one per cent. 
out of four hundred thousand. Many of the ova 
were hatched during the voyage, and the young 
fish remained alive and vigorous on board ship. | 
Sir Thomas also took some larger fish with him, 
but they died directly the tropics were reached, | 
owing, it is supposed, to their having been de- 
posited in London water instead of their native 
element. It is gratifying to learn from another 
source that the salmon ova introduced upon a 
former occasion into the Tasmanian rivers have 
answered expectations. A large salmon, the pro- 
duct of former consignments, has recently been 
caught in one of these waters, 

A great many suggestions have been made 
from time to time for ‘deafening’ floors, as the 

rocess is named. Among the substances used 
1ave been sawdust, dry ashes, cork-chippings, 
&c.; and many different things and compounds 
have been found buried in the floors of old 
houses for the purpose of deadening noise. | 
The last suggestion of the kind comes from a_ 
French journal, and consists in filling the space | 
between the floors with wood-shavings which 
have been dipped in a tub of thick whitewash. | 
This treatment, it is said, would render the shav- | 
ings quite incombustible, and would at the same | 
time form an excellent non-conducting material | 
to sound. It is also suggested that where it is 
desirable to disinfect the space between the floor 
and ceiling, as in hospitals, the shavings may be | 
saturated with chloride of zine, or this salt may 
be added to the whitewash. This plan would 
have the advantage of not increasing the weight | 
of the floors to any appreciable extent. 

We are all interested in the progress of electric 
lighting ; and as we have often been told that its | 
cost is a great obstacle to its general introduction, | 
certain particulars given in the annual Report to | 
the Science and Art Department of the Privy | 
Council regarding the electric lighting of the 
South Kensington Museum, will be read with 
interest. The working expenses of the electric | 
light at this large building amounted last year to 
£1224, and it is stated that if gas had been used 
instead, the cost would have been more - than 
double. If these figures be correct, it is clear 
that public buildings generally will soon be | 
lighted by the new lamps, even if dwelling- 
houses must for the present be content with a 
weaker illuminant. We may mention in con- 
nection with this matter that on one night lately 
many buildings in the west end of London were 
suddenly thrown into darkness by the extinction 
of their electric lamps; and this failure was 
attributed by consumers to some deficiency in 
the system employed. But the Mignone | of the 
Electric Lighting Company who furnished the 
lamps has given the real cause of the disaster. 
It seems that the stokers employed deserted their 
posts and allowed the fires feeding the engines to 
go down, These men ‘took offence that a gra- 


(p. \ 


tuitous meal of roast beef, &c., was served to them 
cold instead of hot !’ 

A new lifeboat has recently been tried with 
success at St George’s Dock, Liverpool. This boat 
is built of galvanised steel sheets, is sixteen feet in 
length, with a beam of five feet. When not in 
the sea, the boat can be used as a deck seat; 
but directly it is lowered into the sea, it is 
transformed into a boat capable of holding from 
twenty-five to thirty passengers. It is furnished 
with water-tight compartments, which are so built 
that they can be used for storing food and other 
necessaries. It is said that in whatever position 
the boat reaches the water, it will instantly right 
itself and be available for use. Another life- 
saving device likely to be of value is a raft-buoy 
which has been invented by a United States naval 
officer. This buoy is big enough to support the 
weight of a man, and is during use attached to the 
vessel by a long wire-rope. It contains a supply 
of provisions, and is furnished with a chemical 
lamp which. upon contact with the water ignites 
and burns brilliantly for about twenty minutes, 
In the case of a man falling overboard, this buoy 
would be immediately thrown into the water, and 
the light would guide him to its whereabouts. 
Should he reach it, he would be drawn by the 
wire-rope to his ship; but should the line from 


| any cause break, the provisions carried by the 


buoy will enable him to sustain life for a time, 
and so give him another chance. 

From some recent experiments on the Lake of 
Geneva, it is found that its water is far clearer in 
winter than in summer, owing to contamination 
during the latter season by suspended matter. 
In the winter-time, white discs, submerged, can be 
seen to the depth of twenty-two yards ; while in 


| summer they cease to be visible at a quarter of 


that depth. It is also found that photographic 
action, which extends to a depth of nearly fifty 
yards in summer, is increased to over one hundred 
yards in winter. 

A new application of photography has been 
made in France by M. Weddiny. Microscopical 


/ examination of steel shows that it is composed of 


an agglomeration of crystals, and the quality of 
the metal may be determined very accurately by 
the difference in appearance of these crystals. 
The experimenter referred to, in order to render 
the observation more complete, heated the steel 
under examination until it was white-hot ; but as 
these conditions prevented the use of the micro- 
scope, he photographed the white-hot metal, and 
then examined with the microscope the negative 
so obtained. 

M. Pasteur’s inoculation system has recently been 
tried at Odessa as a preventive of the Siberian 
cattle-plague. One hundred merino sheep have 
been inoculated, and so far with the most hopeful 
results, although time is of course required to 
prove the value of the treatment in this disease, 
Should Pasteur’s method succeed, it will be a 
vreat boon to the whole of Southern Russia. In 
a single province it is stated that the losses to pro- 
prietors by this plague have amounted to more 
than three millions of roubles ; and its annual recur- 
rence has brought poverty to numbers of peasant 
proprietors and owners of sheep and cattle runs. 

Although we no longer hile our savings im 
stockings, as our forefathers used to do, it is 
astonishing how much gold in the shape of coins 
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is laid by and out of use in the cabinets of 
collectors. It has been calculated, for instance, 
that the result of issuing a Jubilee coinage has 
been :to withhold from circulation about half a 
million of gold. The Mint lately issued a quarter 
of a million pounds-worth of five-pound pieces, 
and nearly the same value of two-pound pieces, 
and these are never seen except as curiosities in 
the collector’s cabinet. It is also certain that a 
number of minor coins will be also preserved as 
memorials of the Jubilee year. 

An interesting account of a new process for 
reserving wood was lately given in a paper read 

fore the Western Society of Engineers, Chicago. 
The method referred to is known as the Zinc- 
creosote process, dead oil and chloride of zinc 
being the active agents employed. It is specially 
suitable for railway sleepers, bridge-timbers, and 
for situations where wood is exposed to any great 
degree of moisture. The timber is first of all 
steamed in a vacuum; the oil is then injected 

| into the cylinder in which the wood is placed ; 
after which the chloride of zinc is applied by 
pressure. It is said that the oil penetrates the 
pores of the wood to a certain extent, and the 
chloride of zinc goes to those portions unreached 
by the oil. According to the writer of the paper, 

r J. P. Card, the method will give the best 
results of any process for the money spent. 

A new antiseptic has been recommended by 
Dr Schneider. It consists of one part carbolic 
acid, in crystals, to three parts of camphor well 
incorporated together. This mixture is said to 
possess all the good qualities of carbolic acid, 
while its irritating and caustic properties are 
removed and its peculiar odour considerably 
modified. 

We some time ago referred to the grand scheme 
of charting the stars, which originated at Paris. 
Twelve observatories will be ready next year to 
commence upon the work, and other observatories 
are only waiting for funds for the necessary 
instruments. According to the Report of the 
Astronomer-royal to the Greenwich Board of 
Visitors, the Treasury has not yet decided 
whether Greenwich is to take part in this inter- 
national work, and a question since asked in the 
House of Commons elicited the information that 
the matter was still under consideration. We 
trust, for the credit of British science, that the 
comparatively small sum required will not be 
withheld. 

A lecture was lately delivered in London by 
Mr Julius Wolff upon that distressing affection 
known as Writers’ Cramp. The lecturer has 
achieved great success in Germany and in other 
continental countries by his treatment of this 
disease, the cure for which has hitherto baflled 
medical science. This treatment consists in the 
subjection of the affected muscles to massage, a 
treatment which includes a variety of manipula- 
tions, such as stroking, pressing, kneading, 
rubling, &c. Many writers and pianists who have 
been victims to this painful muscular affection 
will be glad to hear that this treatment has been 
in most cases found successful. 

A curious trial, which was designed to test the 
speed of the telegraph as against the telephone, 
was recently undertaken at a newspaper oflice in 
New York. The test was between New York and 
Boston, and lasted ten minutes. In this short 


period, Boston received three hundred and thirty 
words by telegraph ready for the printer ; while 
at the same time three hundred and forty-six 
words were transmitted by telephone; but as 
many of the words sent by the latter instrument 
were incorrectly received, the telegraph was 
declared the victor. 

An artificial chamois leather has been intro- 
duced by Messrs Hothersall of Manchester, who 
claim that the fabric is superior to that which it 
imitates in remaining supple after immersion in 
water, and being in other respects more serviceable 
than the real article. From an examination of 
the specimens sent to us we can endorse the 
favourable opinion. The material is in appear- 
ance exactly like leather, and can be produced at 
a much lower price. It will be found serviceable 
for the thousand-and-one uses to which wash- 
leather is applied. 

Professor Nets of Dresden is said to have dis- 
covered a new method of making aluminium, 
which has recently been patented in this country. 
The ore used is cryolite, which is ground to 
powder, and after being mixed with common salt, 
is melted in a furnace. Sodium is now added in 
such a way that its vapour rises through the 
molten mass and displaces a part of the aluminium 
contained in the ore, which ultimately appears in 
the metallic form. Three and a half pounds of 
sodium so added are necessary to the production 
of one pound of aluminium, The new process 
as published seems to bear a great resemblance 
to the method of obtaining aluminium which 
was perfected by Messrs Bell of Newcastle many 
years ago, 


SONNET. 
I saw her once, once only, long ago ; 
Yet now she often comes to me by night 
Known by the hair, so silken-soft and bright, 
That veils warm cheeks where crimson roses throw 
A ten ler flush o’er pallid lily-snow. 
She speaks not; only her golden head is light 
Above my heart, that throbs with wild delight— 
Dreaming she takes the love she cannot know, 


Dear distant love, doth some sweet spirit-voice 
Breathe in thine ear, when slumber is most deep, 
All I were fain to tell if we should meet ? 

And dost thou come, because the word is sweet, 
By shadowy paths we tread not save in sleep, 
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OBSERYATIONS ON INDIGESTION. 


NDIGESTION is a weakness or want 
of power of the digestive juices in the 
stomach to convert what we eat and drink 
into healthy matter, for the proper nourish- 
ment of the whole system. It is caused by 
everything which weakens the system in 
general, or the stomach in particular. From 
it proceed nearly all the diseases to which 
we are liable ; for it is very certain, that if 
we could always keep the stomach right we 
should only die by old age or accident. 


It is almost impossible to enumerate all 
the symptoms of this first invader upon the 
constitution, as in a hundred cases of /udi- 
gestion there will probably be something 
peculiar to each ; but, be they what they 
may, they are all occasioned by the food 
becoming a burden rather than a support 
to the stomach ; and in all its stages the 
medicine most wanted is that which will 
afford speedy and effectual assistance tothe 
digestive organs, and give energy to the 
nervous and muscular systems. Nothing 
can more speedily, or with more certainty, 
effect so desirable an object than Worton’s 
Camomile Pills. Experience has afforded 
the most ample proof that they possess 
all the fine aromatic and stomachic proper- 
ties for which the herb has been esteemed ; 
and, as they are taken into the stomach 
unencumbered by any diluting or indi- 
gestible substance, in the same degree has 
their benefit been more immediate and 
decided. Mild in their operation and 
pleasant in their effect, they may be taken 
at any age, and under any circumstances, 
without danger or inconvenience. A person 
exposed to cold and wet a whole day or 
night could not possibly receive any injury 
from taking them, but, on the contrary, they 
would eftectually preventacold being taken. 


Females at that particular period of lite 
when nature, under certain changes, wants 
assistance and support, will find them in- 
valuable, taken in doses of four or six Pills 
every night at bed-time, more or less as re- 
quired. To youth they will afford the 


requisite assistance ; and, in doses of two 
once or twice in aday,will give to age the 
necessary support. 

After along acquaintance with, and strict 
observance of, the medicinal properties of 
Norton's Camomile Pills, it is only doing 
them justice to say, that they are really the 
most valuable of all TONIC MEDICINES. 
By the word tonic is meant a medicine 
which gives strength to the stomach suf. 
ficient to digest in proper quantities all 
wholesome food, which increases the power 
of every nerve and muscle of the human 
body, or, in other words, invigorates the 
nervous and muscular systems, 

Nothing can be more clear than that those 
articles which are agreeable to the taste 
were by nature intended for our food and 
sustenance, whether liquid or solid, foreign 
or of native production. If they are pure 
and unadulterated, noharm need be dreaded 
by their use; they will only injure by 
abuse. Consequently, whatever the palate 
approves, eat and drink always in mode- 
ration, but never in excess; keeping in mind 
that the first process of digestion is per- 
formed in the mouth, the second in the 
stomach ; and that, in order that thestomach 
may be able to do its work properly, it is 
requisite the first process should be well 
performed. This consists in masticating or 
chewing the solid food, so as to break down 
and separate the fibres and small substances 
of meat and vegetable,mixing them well,and 
blending the whole together before they are 
swallowed ; and it is particularly urged upon 
all to take plenty of time to their meals and 
never eat in haste. If you conform to this 
short and simple, but comprehensive advice 
and find that there are various things which 
others eat and drink with pleasureand with- 
out inconvenience, and which would be 
pleasant to yourself only that they disagree, 
you may at once conclude that the fault is 
in the stomach, that it does not possess the 
power which it ought to do, that it wants 
assistance, and the sooner that assistance 
is afforded the better. 


NORTON’S CAMOMILE PILLS 


ARE THE MOST CERTAIN PRESERYERS OF HEALTH, 


A MILD, YET SPEEDY, SAFE, AND 


EFFECTUAL AID in CASES of INDIGESTION & ALL STOMACH COMPLAINTS 


AND, AS A NATURAL CONSEQUENCE, A 
PURIFIER OF THE BLOOD AND SWEETENER OF THE WHOLE SYSTEM. 
Sold Everywhere, Price 184d., 2/9, and 11/. 
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THESTIMONTALS. 


ALNWICK, NORTHUMBERLAND, 
October, 1885. 
To the Proprietors of 
NortTon’s CAMOMILE PILLs, 
London, E.C. 
GENTLEMEN,—Having taken your valuable 
family medicine almost exclusively for over 20 
ears, during which time I have been engaged 
in a sedentary and trying business without a 
week’s absence on account of illness, I have great 
pleasure in testifying to its efficiency in all cases 
of indigestion, headache, and their attendant 
evils, and I fully believe if kept in the house and 
taken in time they rectify the system, and, with 
ordinary care, ensure good health, 
Yours truly, 
A DOCTORLESS MAN. 
I enclose you my card. 


LEYTON, Essex, 
February 23rd, 1887. 

GENTLEMEN,—I have been a great sufferer 
from indigestion, which made my life almost a 
burden. I was afraid to eat or drink even the 
most simple delicacies which make a modern 
table agreeable ; and to such an extent did the 
disease affect my general health that to render 
proper attention to business was impossible. 

I was recommended to try ‘* Norton’s Camo- 
mile Pills;” which I did, with little hope of 
relief, but, after taking them for about a week, 
I felt a change, and by the time I had finished a 
small bottle I could sleep the night through, 
and awake in the morning with an appetite for 
breakfast. I now eat and drink anything that 
comes in my way, and, by the use of an occa- 
sional dose of your valuable Pills, I am enabled 
to enjoy life thoroughly. 

I remain, yours faithfully, 
F, GARDNER. 
To the Proprietors of 
Norton’s CAMOMILE PILLS, 
London. 


CROYDON, 
16th September, 1886. 
GENTLEMEN,—I have great pleasure in testi- 
fying to the efficacy of your Pills (having taken 
them for a number of years) as a safe family 
medicine, which, taken regularly, keep the | 
system in a healthy state, and act as a preven- | 
tive to a great many internal disorders, in addi- | 
tion to which they have the great advantage | 
which many other Pills do not possess, viz., they | 
are not purgative and do not cause any incon- | 
venience. 
I enclose my card, and beg to remain, 
Gentlemen, 
Yours obediently, 
PATERFAMILIAS. 


To the Proprietors of 
Norton’s CAMOMILE PILis, 
ndon. 


NAZING, Essex. 
GENTLEMEN,—Please to send me a large 
bottle of ‘‘ Norton’s Camomile Pills. For how 
many years we have taken them I cannot 
remember, but hope never again to be without 
them in the house. My husband is never really 
well without an occasional dose, his digestion not 
being very strong for sometimes when the weather 
is very bad a dose will certainly prevent catching 
cold after great exposure. For myself, suffering 
as I used from violent headache for days to- 
gether, I dare not be without them, and I can 
never be grateful enough for the benefit derived 
from their use. We have for years given them 
to the children when out of sorts: and, in fact, 
seldom, if ever, want a doctor, a consideration 

in these bad times. —Yours sincerely, 
M. TAYLOR. 


To the Proprietors of 
NortTon’s CAMOMILE PILLs, 
London. 


St. PAUL’s VICARAGE, Mor ey, LEEDs, 
Fune 14th, 1883. 
GENTLEMEN,—I have lately been taking 
** Norton’s Camomile Pills,” and have found so 
much benefit from their use that I would like to 
make them well known among my parishioners. 
If, therefore, you care tosend me, carriage paid, 
a parcel of 500 or 1,000 four-page circulars, such 
as you wrap round the bottles, I will insert them 
in the July number of my Parish Magazine, free of 
charge. I send you by this same post a copy of 
my Magazine with one of your circulars enclosed, 
so that you may see what I mean. The parcel 
of circulars might be sent per Great Northern 
Railway, or London and North Western Rail- 
way, and should come to hand early next week, 
as our next number will be published, Saturday, 
June 23rd. If you accept my offer let me know 
soon, that I may give the necessary instructions 
to my publisher.—Yours very truly, 
JAMES CROOK, 
Vicar of St. Paul’s, Morley, Leeds. 


BERKELEY, September, 1869. 


GENTLEMEN,—I feel it a duty I owe to you 
to express my gratitude for the great benefit I 
have derived by taking ‘‘ Norton’s Camomile 
Pills.” I applied to your Agent, Mr. Bell, 
Berkeley, for the above-named Pills, for wind in 
the stomach, from which I suffered excruciating 
pain for a length of time, having tried nearly 


| every remedy prescribed, but without deriving 


any benefit at all. After taking two bottles of 
your valuable Pills I was quite restored to my 
usual state of health. Please give this publicity 
for the benefit of those who may thus be afflicted. 


I am, Sir, yours truly, 
IIENRY ALLPASS. 
The Proprietors of PILLs. 
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Has long been known for its surpris- 
ing effect in softening, improving, and 


preserving the skin, and in rendering the 


OMPLEXION clear and beautiful. 


TAN PIMPLES 
It removes} SUNBURN It cures; HUMOouRS 
REDNESS. ERUPTIONS. 


AS A LOULELT REQUISLLE it is unsurpassed. 
IN YAE NURSERY it is indispensable, giving imme- 
diate relief to infants bitten by insects. 
GEXYLEIEN will find it delightfully soothing after 
shaving. 

Sold Everywhere, price 2s. 9d. 


STEEDMAN’S SOOTHING POWDERS 


FOR CHILDREN CUTTING TEETH. 


HE value of this Medicine has been largely tested in all parts of the 

world and by all grades of society for upwards of so years. 

Its extensive sale has induced spurious imitations, in some of 
which the outside Label and the coloured Paper enclosing the 
Packet of Powders, so closely resemble the Original as to have deceived 
many Purchasers. ‘The Proprietor therefore feels it due to the Public to give 
a special caution against such imitations. 

All purchasers are therefore requested carefully to observe that the 
words ** JOHN STEEDMAN, Chemist, Walworth, Surrey,” 
are engraved on the Government Stamp affixed to each Packet, in White 
Letters on a Red Ground, without which none are genuine. The 
name STEEDMAN is spelt with 


Prepared ONLY at Walworth, Surrey, and Sold by all 


Chemists and Medicine Vendors in Packets, 1s. 1)d. and 
2s. 9d. each. 


MERRITT & HATCHER PRINTERS, LONDON & GREENWICH. 
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“Toe OUT-PATIENT;” a Tale of a Dog. 


Reprtntep From THE Pall Mall Gazette, 3lst Marcu, 1888. 


CANIS SUM: HUMANI NIL A ME ALIENUM PUTO, 


REG? Coprricht 


L*vom the cual, by the Celebrated Dog Painter, YATES CARRINGTON, 
now exhibiting at the Royal Academy, London. Purchased by Messrs. PEARS. 


He prayeth best who loveth best 
All creatures, great and small. 


VR2QNIN Sunday morning, the Ist of August, 1887, a hospital porter heard 
\ J, a dog barking at the door; he, though a kindly man, thought of 
S his patients, and went to drive the dog’ away. Instead of finding one 
dog he found three. Two white and tan fox terriers were standing up on the top 
of the flight of steps, while a long-haired collie lay beside them, looking very 
sorrowful, for he was sorely wounded, and lay in a thick pool of blood. The 
moment the good porter showed his face the two terriers bolted, leaving their lame 
Continued on Page 4. 
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“THE OUT-PATIENT;” a Tare or 4 DoG.—continued from Page I, 


comrade at the door. At this moment a medical student came in; ‘and he at oneal 
treated the collie as an ordinary patient. On examination it was found that the dog 
had an artery cut on his right foreleg, with a gaping wound three inches long 
The leg was dressed and bandaged, the hemorrhage was arrested, and the ‘dog 
lay outside the hospital on the grass for a couple of hours, and then wer 
away. Such is the story of Bob, a drover’s collie. The friendly hospital ‘wag 
KING’S COLLEGE HOSPITAL, and the touching incident made a great sem. 
sation at the time. While some were sceptical, many were touched by the simple 
pathos of the little drama. Mr. Yates Carrington, the eminent dog paintep 
happened to read the incident in the papers, and at once went down to the hospitgf 
to make inquiries. He was also struck by the kind and intelligent sympathy fig 
the distress of their comrade shown by the fox-terriers. ‘If it is true,” he sai 
“why should I not tell the story on canvas?” He made his inquiries; Mg 
Mosse Macdonald, the secretary of the hospital, gave him every help; the dog 
in the drama were discovered, and the result is the picture which Mr. Carringtgg 
exhibits at the Academy this year. 

Of this picture we were favoured with a private view, there was the pig 
ture on its easel, occupying the place of honour in the cosy studio, flanked 
half-a-dozen other pictures of dogs—toy dogs, terrier dogs, mongrel dogs 
which Mr. Carrington loves to paint. The famous Teufel had just left the plat 
form on which he had been sitting to his master, and Mr. Carrington told ‘us how 
he painted the “ Out-patient.” ‘I read the story, set off at once to the hospital 
and Mr. Macdonald kindly gave me every assistance. A thick patch of blogg 
was still on the hospital steps, and starting from that we traced it all roun@l 
the back of the hospital to a spot in Clement’s Inn, called Yates’s Coutf 
In the hoarding between the court and the enclosure of the Law Courts then 
was a hole just large enough to admit the dog. Below the hole was a piece @ 
glass. This discovery, and the state of the pavement, which was like a slaughtem 
house, left no doubt in our minds that this was the scene of the ‘tragedy.’ Whil§ 
we were talking, Mr. Hutt, the bookseller, came out and informed us that hig 
terrier was one of the actors in the drama, and thus No. 1 was secured. Tht 
second terrier belonged to his brother. The patient was the property of a drovey 
who in driving his cattle was frequently in the vicinity of the hospital. You seg 
the three dogs were evidently in the habit of meeting one another, for tw@ 
lived close by the hospital, and the third often passed it. They were playing 
together on the Sunday, morning. The collie cut his foot, and his little friend@ 
induced him to follow them to the out-patients’ door of the hospital. . Thé 
interesting point to me was that the dogs took their shortest cut through th 
various alleys past the back entrance to the hospital to the front door, mind you 
The conclusion I came to was that the terrier had constantly seen patients carrie 
in that way. The end of it all was that I got the drover to lend me the collig 
and was also able to borrow the terriers. The collie was the most intelligent dog 
sitter I ever had. ‘Jack,’ one of the terriers, did not at all approve of studio life 
for on the fourth morning after his arrival here my servant informed me ag 
breakfast that he had vanished. Little thinking that ‘Jack,’ who lived four mileg 
away, and had never been up in St. John’s Wood before, had been cute enough té 
find his way through Marylebone and Holborn, I wired his master, and received 
the reply that ‘ Jack arrived safely at 6.30 a.m., barking for admission in time fom 
breakfast.’ ‘ You see the blood in the picture,” said Mr. Carrington, pointing t@ 
the red splashes on the door. “To paint that part of the picture I sent to thé 
butcher for some, and dabbled the collie’s paw into it, but he would persist if 
licking it off, and with evident relish.” 

This pathetic and interesting painting—of which a replica is to hang in the 
Hall of King’s College Hospital as a memento of the event—has been bought b 


Messrs. PEARS, 


who annex hereto a beautiful engraving of it, which, with this history, will b 
accepted and preserved by 


EVERY MAN WHO LOVES HIS DOG. 
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LATEST ADVANCES IN LIFE INSURANCE, 


N addition to the Annual Bonus and Five-Year Dividend Policies 
which the Company issue—plans which are admirably adapted to meet 
many requirements—they have recently introduced two systems of insurance 
which specially commend themselves to all who desire the largest possible 
provision against death, as well as the most remunerative return during life. 
Each system offers life insurance combined with an investment, and, in the case 
of the first-mentioned system, practical freedom of action with respect to occu- 
pation, residence, and travel after two years. The first of these systems is 


called the 
; Nonforfeiting Tontine Limited-Endowment Plan, 


and under Rate C (20-year period) of this plan an Annual Payment of £40. Ios. od. 
will secure, at age 35, a £1000 Policy, with the guarantee that if death occur within 
the 20 years, the £1000, together with the total amount of premiums actually 
paid, will be payable to the beneficiary. 

Should the Insured survive the 20 years, a Cash Payment of £500, together 
with the Tontine Surplus (estimated at £516), will be payable by the Company 
on surrender of the Policy; or, if preferable, an Annuity for life or a Paid-up 
Policy may be arranged for. 


The second of these systems is called the 


Nonforfeiting Tontine Plan, with Limited Premium Return, 


and under the 20-year Endowment Table of this plan, an Annual Payment of 
£58. 9s. 10d. will secure, at age 35, a £1000 Policy, with the guarantee that if 
death occur within the 20 years, the £1000, together with the total amount of 
premiums actually paid, will be payable to the beneficiary. 

Should the Insured survive the 20 years, a Cash Payment of £1000, together 
with the Tontine Surplus (estimated at £719), will be payable by the Company 
on surrender of the Policy; or, if preferred, an Annuity for Life or a Paid-up 
Policy can be arranged for. 


Estimates at any age for these Plans, or for 10 and 15-year Tontine Policies, can 
be obtained on application. 


ANNUITIES. 


This Company grants ANNUITIES upon more favourable rates than British 
Companies, the higher rate of interest obtained by their investments in first-class 
American securities enabling them to do so. 


RATE FOR £100 ANNUITY. 
AGES. 


50 60 70 
MALES | 1,25418 975 0 0 709 18 0 
FEMALES ...| 1,309 0 0 1,041 40 | 763 4 0 


CHIEF OFFICE FOR GREAT BRITAIN AND IRELAND :— 


76 & 77, CHEAPSIDE, LONDON, E.C. 


J. FISHER SMITH, General Manager ; 


From whom Prospectus, containing full information, can be obtained. 
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ESTABLISHED 


INSURANCE COMPA 
Conducted under the Oficial Supervision of the Insurance Department of the Government 
. Of the State of New York, Reports deposited annually with the Board of Trade in Great 
Britain, in accordance with “ The Life Assurance Companies Act, 1870.” 


TRUSTEES FOR GREAT BRITAIN AND IRELAND, 


With whom is deposited 250,000 Dollars in United 
Annuitants) and 100,000 Dollars in the same Bonds (as additional protection for the 
representatives of deceased Policy Holders), or equal to over £70,000 in all. 


THE Ricut Hon. HUGH C. E. CHILDERS, M.P., F.R.S. 
FREDERICK FRANCIS, Esq., Director London & County Bank. 
A. H. PHILLPOTTS, Esq., CARSHALTON, SURREY. 


BANKERS { LONDON & COUNTY BANK, 21, LomBarp Street, E.C. 
BANK OF BRITISH NORTH AMERICA, 3, Ciement’s Lang, LomBarp Street, E.C. 


SOLICITORS—Messrs. ASHURST, MORRIS, CRISP & CO., 6, O_p Jewry, E.C. 


LIFE ASSURANCE ONLY. PURELY MUTUAL. 


All Profits belong to Policy Holders, and Apportionments are made annually. 


STATEMENT for Year ending December 31st, 1887 :— 


ACCUMULATED FuNDS.. .. .. .. .. S1I6,976,616 


SURPLUS over Liabilities by the new State Standard 
of Valuation (4 per cent. Actuaries’)... .. £2,437,611 


INCOME FOR YEAR 4,442,660 


ACTUAL RESULTS. 


The following Policies were taken out on the following plan at the London 
Office of the NEW YORK LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY (76 & 77, 
CHEAPSIDE), in 1872, and having matured in 1887, were then paid :— 


Plan—15-YEAR ENDOWMENT —15-Year Tontine Investment. 


Poiicy Amount. ANNUAL Premium. Torat Amount Paip 


BY CoMPANY. 
1,483 15 
3,731 8 
826 5 
751 15 
1,503 11 
741 17 


Note.—The Policy Holder in each case has been insured against death during 
the fifteen years, and being alive at the maturity of the Policy, received an amount 
equivalent to the refund of all the premiums paid,‘ with nearly five per cent. 
compound interest; thus his insurance during the fifteen years cost him nothing. 
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PRINTERS: ©. & &. LAYTON, LONDON. 


ag 
92,442 2,500 166 2 
93,333 500 36 16 
93,769 1,000 66 19 
93,882 500 33 0 
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% AILEY'S PATENT ABDOMINAL BELTS. Undoubtedly the 
greatest improvement ever effected. Prices: 45s., 355., 258. 
Addvess the Superintendent, Ladies’ Department. 


»AILEY’S ELASTIO STOCKINGS. Strong, light, and porous. - 
B Cotton, 5s., 6s. 6d. ; Silk, 7s. 6d.; ros. 6d.; 14s. 6d.; 17s. 6d. . 
each. For measurement send the circumference at calf, ankle, and 
instep. 

PAILeEY's S TRUSSES. Every known description manufactured 
he premises. 
uu ¥’S IMPROVED CHEST-EXPANDING BRACES.— 
aJ Invaluable for growing children. Price 12s. 6d. State age. 
Catalogues Free. 


W. H. BAILEY & SON, 38 Oxford Street, W. 


NATIONAL PROVIDENT 
rowed INSTITUTION. 


MUTUAL LIFE ASSURANCE. 


@@" Division of Profits, £612,900. Cash Profit has 
lately been apportioned amongst the Members, being 
MORE THAN 38 PER CENT. of the amount paid 
in premiums during the past five years. 


48 GRACECHURCH STREET, LONDON, 


FIRST ESTABLISHED 1826. 


FOOD 


INFANTS INVALIDS 
CHILDREN. THE "AGED, 


FOOD 


BEST AND CHEAPEST. 


SE 


S. SAINSBURYS 


176 and 177 STRAND, LONDON; 


and at the Railway Bookstalls, and generally throughout the 
country. 

Prices in bottles, 1s., 18. 6d., 2s., 38., 48. 6d., and 6s. Post 
free, 2d. extra. Also in neat cases suitable for presents, 3S., 43» 6d., 
ss. 6d., 8s., 10s. 6d., and 15s. 6d. Post free, 3d. extra. 


Prepared from 
the finest ENGLISH 
LAVENDER, 
without any 
foreign whatever. 


The Strength, Refinement, and 
great lasting quality of this Per- 
fume render it one of the most 


SULPHOLINE 


SOLD 
EVERYWHERE, 

THE CURE FOR SKIN DISEASES. 
ERUPTIONS, BLOTCHES, ECZEMA, 
ACNE, DISFIGUREMENTS. 

Makes the Skin clear, smooth, supple, healthy. 


PEPPER’S 


AND 
IRON 

2s. 6d. Bottles. 

Sold Everywhere. 


ONIC 


Great Bopity STRENGTH! 
Great Nerve Strenctu! 
Great MENTAL STRENGTH ! 

Promotes Appetite. 
Cures Dyspepsia, Hysteria, Nervous Complaints, 
General Debility. 


FOR DELICATE CHILDREN. 


CHEMICAL 


THE ORIGINAL 
PHOSPHATIC FOOD FOR FF OO D. 
DELICATE CHILDREN. 
In Bottles, 2s., 3s. 6d., and 6s. each of Chemists, | 
OR BY PARCEL POST FREE DIRECT FROM | 
SQUIRE & SONS, | 
Her Majesty’s Chemists, | 
413 OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W. 


Great Dicgstive STRENGTH ! 
66 99 Adjustin 

The CROSSTREE” Brace 
SCIENCE APPLIED TO BRA a Possesses distinct ad- 
vantages over all 
others. It affords im- 
mense comfort to the 
wearer, by adapting 
itself readily to every 

movement of the body. 
Prevents the com- 
pression of the stom- 
ach, and allows full 
play to the pectoral 
and abdominal mus- 
= cles. Invaluable toall 
who desire to breathe 
g easily and frecly. ‘The 
Crosstree Brace im- 
proves the fit and 
holds the trousers in 
position better than 
any other suspender. 
Price from 2s. 6d. of 
all hosiers; wholesale 
of The Crosstree Co. he 

65 Eastcheap, E.0. 


Vertical Draught of 


Diagonal Draught. 
CrosstTR&E Brace. 


Ordinary and other 
Patent Braces. 


ROYAL By a | 
= 
Claims Paid exceed..................27,000,00€ 
eet: Bonuses Declared exceed.........£4,000,000 
| | 
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